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4 FEW MORE REMARKS IN CONCLUSION 
UPON THE CHARACTER OF BONAPARTE. 
: oo 

“ Vong last words of Mr. Baxtrer.’—This is a subject 
not easily laid aside; and were it otherwise, the very 
papers that were londest in affecting to scorn Naponrox, 
and to wonder that so' many people cotdd be crowding to 
cee him, assist to keep it up by repeating all the personal 
ancedotes of him, and accounts of the fate battle, which 
they can procure. Other papers do so, they will tell us, 
and therefore they must ;—in other words, they care less 
for their principles than their sixpences. 

‘These persons feel, we suspect, that-all is not over yct 
with Boxaparte and his conmmexions ; nor in taking our 
leave of him in a few more remarks, caa we persuade our- 
selves that we are doing it any further than for the present, 
at jeast as far as his name and family are concerned, cyen 
should he hunself be out of the question. ‘The Bona- 
partes have often been compared to a race of tiers ; but 
viere is one point of similitude hetween them and the cat 
epecics, Which bas been overlooked ;—and that is, the 
trick they have, in ail sorts of emergencies, of coming upen 
their feet. ‘Twice have the whole of them been pitched 
headlong; but they manage, somehow or other, to jump 
up and lock sturdily about them. A yawn,—and ‘a 
stretch of the lez—and they shake themselves into their 
<ci[-possession. again, and ‘turn very quietly to their enjoy- 
ments, ‘Thus Bonaparte eats and looks as well as ever, 
lis his gold and fine linen about him, enjoys his books, 
and is served with reverence by his fellowers ; his Mother 
and Cardinal Fescn seem to have a sure home, strange as 
it may appear, in the capital of the Porr; his brother 
Lucsin is a legitimate prinee ; nobody, it seems, can be 
found to betray Joseen, whe, we suppose, will soon be at 
his reading and fishing again in some rural corner; Jx- 
R@Me 13 said (and the report is uncontradicted) to have 
heen allowed by his father-in-law the King of Wintrs- 
RERG to reside in his dominiens with the Princess his 
Wile; and though we are told by the government papers 
of Murat’ being at bide and seek, his Wife has taken 
up her residence at a fine mansion in the neighbourheod 
ef Vienna itself, where she displays wealth and magni- 

nce, Nay, what is worse, it appears that’ this lady, 
during the visit of the Englisi: at the Court of Naples, 
contrived to interest in ber favour even such Of the aristo~ 
cee Menge to take a. peep there; and: that she left 
merge tao Oy 
pe royal Behaviour, not very well calculated i@ 
or the Ge n love with the cleverness of the old dynasties, 

We LEY pic of intellect, fages and courts. 

Pas ould not have thought it necessary to remember 
Counexions of Bowaranre, iuad the aliied promise of 
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jas it istalled, is now onenly avowed as the ground of all 
t theif proceedings, it is as well not to let such recollections 
slip from us too hastily. 


freedom been kept; but as “ the principle of legitimacy,” 


7 
To return to our main subject. ‘Phere were one or tivo 
final remarks, which we were prevented from muking last 
week on Bonaparte’s charaeter, and with which we shall 
proceed to close our present contemplation of him, as 
| occasioned by his late surrender, — [tis a trite observation, 
, that no true judgment is formed of a man but by history 
| and posterity, and that the enly way to get at somethin 
of their truth js to try and reach their dispasstonatene:s. 
Ifow far they themselves make mistakes, 13 another ques- 
tion: but the observation still holds good. Now wher 
has hindered. a dispassionate judgment of Boxararrr, in 
| these times, is still moré connected with violent and pre- 
disposing causes than usual. It ix self-love perhaps that 
leads er misleads us at all times in our opinions of others ; 
but this principle has been doubly intense in influencing 
the judgment on Bonapants, let it have been what it 
might. All powerful enemies excite parties for and agains: 
them, but such as are generally of a fugitive nature, depen- 
dent on this or that set of Ministers, and unconnected 
with abstract theories, But besides these parties in the 
ease of Naro.eoy, the opinion of him has been connected, 
immediately or remotely, wiih all sorts of previous pasties, 
and those of the most new and yioleut description. ‘The 
French revolution, more or Jess, threw every body upon 
thinking forchimself; the violent action with which it was 
accompamiod inflamed the natural theoretical violence of 
the spectators; the most abstract and speculative notions, 
that used to be confined to the closet, and treated on all 
hands as matters of private and quiet difference, became 
identified with the character and success of these that were 
uctiag out io the world; and political partizanship. as- 
sumed all the soreness anc fierceness of a tlvological con- 
troversy, in which difference was nothing Jess than @mm- 
nation. Bonarante, in rising out of the French revolu- 
tion, and attracting. to himself the great and almost sole 
attention of Europe, drew with it also the violence of a'l 
it’s speculative likings or dislikings, and beeame the olyjcct 
on which ail parties veated their respective notions, eves o ; 
the remotest questions with which his situation was con- 
nected. It was thus he became admirable er detesia! io, 
according as the self-leye of the disputants found tiwir 
etedd concerned in hig fortunes. If he gave a blow to 
kings, no matter for what purpose, all the speculative re- 
publicans, er democrats, or objectors to existing things in 
any way, set up a shout of applause, and were inclined 
to think personally well of him:—if he gave a blow to 
liberty, no matter with how royal a hand, al} theroyalix: , 
or aristocrats, or defeaders of things aF they used tO be, 
exulted over the accomplishment of thet prophecies, and 
denounced ia. bins the matural tyranny of jacobini-in. 
By degrees, the feelings of bath siJjes became alino.t 
transferred from their first sul-ject ef dispute to bis pe r- 
sonal proeecdings and character, andmothing bat the 47} + 
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fove of the old questions remained. 


thes# gentry over their wine and walnuts ! 


In the mean time, Bowararte bed not the tiyentieth 
part to do with all this, of what was supposed. He had 
become indeed’ arr’ apostate from liberty, and so far the 
Jovegs of freedom ought to have denounced him; and on 
tle other hand; he had fallep in with the old royal habiis 
and distinetions,. and’ so far the other party should bave 
Jiked him; but very few indeed of the one did denounce 
him ; and none ot, the others, that we are aware of, gave 
him the smallest™ approbation ;—-the latter perhaps éoulg 
Jess afford to make-any concession. But after all, he 


was not by a twentieth part so much an apostate from 
liberty, or g_, corapromiser with’ despotism, as he was 


a regularly ‘bred soldier, full ot the enthusiasm ‘of 


the Angient conquerors, and anxious above all things 
to trend in thei steps. He was a soldier by ear! 

education; liberty heiped him on as a soldier; a sol- 
elier he remained when on the threne; a soldier, and 
e'defly to be erifieised-as such, both in his right actions end 
his wrong, he continted tothe last. ‘Those therefore’who 
yeaised fm efor homiliating Kings, and. these who- de- 
wounced him for being * the child and cliampion of jaco- 
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This however re- 
mained in full force; and here lies the secret of all the ex- 
tremes to which admiration and hatred have gone reapect- 
ing him. People would think any thing of him, for or 
ggainst, according as he annoyed their old friends or anta- 
gonists;—the liberty men learat to forgive him his attacks 
on liberty for the sake of his hunniliatign of it’s opponents ; 
while the Courtiers, for the same reason, would not put 
wy even with his revival of courts ;—-the former agreed to 
overlook m him the usual vices of conquerors ; the latter 
could see in him none of their virtues ;—the one class re- 
probated and cricd out against the hereditary sovereigns, 
for doing the very same things whieh they glossed over in 
him; the other repcobated and gried out against him for 
doing what they glossed over in the hereditary sovereigns : 
—in shert, thé whole previons question, as to any direct 
treatment and consistency, became a mere matter of jar- 
gon and forgetfulness before the piqnes and passions to 
which his personal importance gave rise; and all parties 
were content, at the expense of the principles they had 
originally set ont with, to indulge their respeetive re- 
venges ;—the liberty men, to see the old despots punished 

without: caring much for tho new ;—the hereditary men, 

ia see them stand their ground at any rate, without any 

Jonger’ thinking jt necessary to limit them ;-—and those, 

who in the pregeess of the dispute had gone from one 

extreme to the otlier, and of course were the most violent, 
to see confusion breaght upon’the heads of their old 
friends, more especially those who gave them the most 
galling sepse of their infirmities,—the moderate part of 
them. The very host, as well as worst of these people, 
have for years past been doing nothing but indulging their 
¢votism, while they flattered themselves with having an 
ardour for the right. It was not wrong principles that 
enraged them, but the mere fact of contradiction ; other- 
wise they would oftener have denounced the former in 
their friends, and pnt up with the latter from their anta- 
gonists; but contradiction has invariably made them fu- 
rious; while to vices of all sorts, in their own party, they 
have been erjually as considerate. Heaven save us from 
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binism,” were, in the main, pretty nearly equal in their 
mistake; it was as a soldier and a conqueror that he w-. 
to be considered,—as a man, who would improve 
condition of society in bis progress as far ag it could con. 
tribute to his glory, who probably, if he ever thoy 
at all of vindicating his actions to himself, thonght hinself 
an instrument in the hands of Provinence for that pur- 
pose, but who at the same time held liberty and t. 
ranny to be, very subordinate things, and looked princi- 
pally and atmost entirely to the enjayment of the science of 
war, to the admiration of his contemporaries, and to the 
leaving behind him a name like the C.zsars and Atrx- 
ANDERS. It is ag idle to call such a man personally to 
account, or to praise him, for the political features of his 
age, as it 18 to affect to consider lym as responsible for 
those particular actions against individuals, which in other 
princes of his cast have been sunk in their sovereign rank. 
Those who praise the Casans and Avexanpers nay 
praise him also; and it is those only who take their stand 
impartially and at all trmes against greatness in that shape, 
that have a right to reproach him. 

How such men onght to be considered is another 
question. ‘The philosophy that endeavours to go back to 
first causes will see in them perhaps the habits and excuses 
of common humanity ;—the more practical philosophy of 
life, if it is generously disposed, will, we think, take part 
against them, at least in their prosperity ; but then at al 
times it will do it's best to be consistent and impartial, 
and not reproach one faulty individual, to the impunity of 
others, perhaps even while praising them. Those who 
set about to exeuse men of violence should act rather like 
Montarcwe than Borteav,—excuse the whole of them 
at once, or -piek out the bright side of some eminent cha- 
racter, whom it is no interést to praise, rather than do 
away all the deeency of their objections by adulating one 
sort of conquerors and aps ‘abusing their betters. 
Borteav, who flattered Louis the 14th in the last style 
of abject servility, undertook at the same time, when he 
got into his spirit of theme-writing, to represent Avzx- 
ANDER as a madman or highwayman, and to say that be 
would have been a fit subject forthe hands of a Lieute 
nant of Police. We have scen writers, with nothing, 1 
true, of Boizzau but the servility, flattering living mo- 
narchs in the same way, and saying the seme pretty htt: 
patibilary things of Narorzon. MowraiGne, on the 
other hand,—a man to whom Borpeav, with all his wt 
and sinart verses, vasa school-boy,—does not appear (0 
have spoken a flattering ‘untruth of any living Prince of 
his time; yet he gives « very different character of Aurx- 
ANDER, and goes indeed a remarkable length m excusing 
him: Mowrsionr referring to the first causes avove- 
mentioned, probably wished to make the best of a hiuman 
being, who had excited his interest, and who was certainly 
distinguished in many things above his fellows ;—Borteav 
thought that with. a still greater philosophy, he stripped 
him of his pretensions, and yet he went and clothed his 
own monarch with them instead. For our parts, with . 
our reverence for the foyiier’s wisdom, we agree neither 
with the one nor the othiec :—at least we do notthiok ALEX- 
ANDER so distinguished from other men in’natural gree 
ness, and are‘not inelined to-paliiate his faults ¢ a 
commow witi: those of his: fellow-creatures ; but on 
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other hand, we think him no more a highwayman than | of any of the Bourbons $ nor was the Duchess d’Angouleme eveh 
Lovrs the 14th, or any other princely robber, and would named in the conversation in question. 
“il : hang him in- effigy, nor Bonaparte in reality, The following are a few remarkable passages in this Conver- 
peithe > “a ; ; icity ic eC! selves:— 
unless we could prevail on ourselves to stretch the noose | $@t!0”, for the authenticity of which we can pledge ourselves; 


also to the Usurpers of Saxony, Lombardy, Finland, and 
Norway. 

\Ve shall conclude our observations with the passage 
to which we allude, out of Montaicye, and which may, 
at least, afford the reader matter of curious reflection, if it 
be only to shew him what various sides of a question 
there are, and how different the same man may look ac- 
cording to the light in which friendship or enmity chuses 
tg place him.. At all events, we recommend it to those 
who affect a horror of living conquerors, while they praise 
dvad ones as a matter of course ; and who have especially 
treated BONAPARTE With scorn for daring to compare him- 
sclf with an ancient. Perhaps it has beén one of his favo- 
rite passages. 

“Tt is impossible to carry on so great things, as he did, 
with the strict rules of justice. Such as he are willing to 
be judged in the gross, by the governing motive of their 
actions. The ruin of ‘Curses, the murder of Menan- 
per, and of Iiepnrstion’s physiclan—the massacre of so 
many Persian prisoners at once—of a troop of Indian sol- 
diers, not without prejudice to his word—and of the Cos- 
seyans, so much as to the very children,—are sallies that 
are not well to be excused; for, as to Cuyrus, the fault 
was more than recompensed in his repentance; and that 
very action, as much as any other whatever, manifests-the 
gentleness of his nature—a nature excellently formed to 
goodness; and it was ingeniously said of him, “ that he 
had his virtnes from nature, and his ‘vices from fortune.” 
As to his being a little given-to boasting, and a little too 
impatient of hearing himself ill spoken of,—and as to those 
mangers, arms, and bits he caused to be strewed in the 
Indies,—all those little vanities, methinks, miay very well 
be allowed to -his youth, and the prodigious prosperity of 
his fortune.”—Montaigne’s Essays, Vol. I. Chap. 36. 
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Bonaparte, in the course of his remonstrance against his de-~ 
tention, &c. said, 

** You do not know my character. You ought to have relied on 
my word of honour.” One of the Gentlemen said to him—~ 
** May I tell you (or permit me to tell you) the plain truth ? 

Bonaparte.—* You may.” 

*“ [must tell you then, that ever since the invasion of Spain, 
there is not an individual in England who has not distrusted 
you, and even your most solemn engagements.” 

Bonaparte.—** 1 was called into Spain by Charles IV. to aid 
him against his son.” 

* But not, I should imagine, to place King Joseph on the 
throne.” 

Bonaparte.—* | had a great political system. It was necessary 
to establish a counterpoise to your enormous power by sea—and 
besides, it was only what the Bourbons had done” (or words to 
that effect). 

** You must own, however, General, that France under your 
sceptre was much more formidable, than France, as it was, 
during the last years of the reign of Louis XVI. It was also’ 
aggrandized, &c.” Lg 

Bonaparte.—*“* England on her part had also become much 
more powerful.”—lIe then instanced,-in the Colonies, and par- 
ticularly in our East Indian acquisitions. 

** Many able and well informed people are of opinion, that 
the possession of this disproportionaté and distdnt empire, ig 
rather a loss than advantage to England.” . 

Bontparte.—*“ I wished to infuse new life (rajeunir ) into Spain 
—to do much that the Cortez afterwards altempted to do!” ~~ an : 

— He was then recalled to the main point, and reminded? of 
the character of the transaction by which he obtained possession 
of the Spantsh Crown: to which he inade no answer, but took.a’ 
new line of argument on the subject, of his detention, and said ag 
last (after much more discussion)— ; 

“© Well, I have been deceived—{in relying upon your.generosity, 
&c.)—-replace me in the position from which you took me”-bor 
words to that effect. = seg 

Speaking of his Invasion of France, he said with gteat ahintan 
tion—** I was then a Sovereign—TI possessed the right of making 
war—the King of France did not perform his promises.” Aid then 
quite exultingly, laughing and shaking his head—* I made war 
on the King of frauce with six hundred men!” ee ya 

He said, that in confining him, as we did, we were ecting like’ 
a petty aristocratical power, and not like a great state or great and 
free people. ane 

Of Mr. Fox he said—that he knew him and had seen him at 
the Thuilleries—** He had not your prejudices.” | 

—‘ Mr. Fox, General, was a zealous citizen of his own coun 
try—he was also a citizen of the world.” 

Bonaparte—* He was sincerely desiro s of peace—and I of 
my partalso wished it--his death prevented a peace from. being 
concluded. The others were not sincere.” 

At one time he said—** J do mot mean to say that during twenty 
years of war, I did not plan ( conspiré ) the destruction of England.” 
And ten, as if correcting himself, having undoubtedly said more 
than was prudent—* that is to say, to lower you (votre abatase 
ment )—J wished to force you to be just—at least, less ynjust.” : . 

Duriug the whole of this long aud Various conversation, at 
lasted an hour and a half, aud during tlie preceding one of half” 
au hour with the same persou—Bonaparte never appeared for an, 
instant to lose histemper, or to be in any degree indecently, ifat 
allagitated. His expressions were often strony, but they were 
calmly uttered—his voice never much elevated, bis 
comp “sed, and he gesticulated very little eed, much less than 


~ . 





(From the London Daily Papers.) 
BONAPARTE’S CONVERSATION, 

The following (says the Chronicle) contains a translation of the 
expressions in the Conversation with Bonaparte :— 

We believe it is not true that Bonaparte said—‘ ni moi non 
plus,” (nor I either)—when the person with whom he was con- 
versing said, he did not admire the Emperor Alexander. That 
Geutleman did not distinctly hear Bonaparte’s answer to this re- 
Tmark. There was a great noi e on deck &t the time. 

There is some inaccuracy in the way in which the escape of 
the prisoners of war, and particularly of Lefebvre Desnouettes, 
's introduced, This remark was produced by an expression of 
Bouaparte, “ that it would not be possible to escape,” which he 
was applying to his approaching confinement at St. Helena, but 
Which, the person to whonthe was speaking, not having heard 
the beginning of the sentence, thought he had applied to the 
‘upposed case of his reception on his parole iv Great Britain. 

Bonaparte did not .expatiate on the magnanimity, &c. of the 
aie ee Ife never mentioned his Royal Highness but 
wall ‘iz. when be said, 1 wished to prepare—or 1 believed I 
he ae (Je voulois, or je ereyais) for the Prifice Regent the 
hens ee epoch of his reign,” (i. ¢. that in which he might 

He Given an asylum to him who had been his greatest enemy). 

‘aid nothing of the personal character of Louis XVIII. or 
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Frenciimen or Italians usnaiiy do.—itn sno} 

i¢ his look or manner that indicated passion or dejection. 










seemed to be perfectly collected, and 
arid freedom upen trifles, as upon the greater questions of poh- 
tics connected with his history, or the points that peculiarly re- 
leted to his present condition. 
THE FROTEST OF BONAPARTE. 
‘© J solemnly protest before God and Man, against the vidla- 


f my person and 


al 


tion of my sacred rights in dispesing by force © 
my liberty; I came voluntarily on board the Bellerophon ; lam 
not a prisoner, I am a denison of England.—As soon as I was on 
hoatd the Bellerophon, I was under the protectioti of the British 
people: if their Government, in giving orders to the Captain of 
the Bellerophon to receive me and my suite, edly meant to en- 
trap me, it has forfeited its honour and tarnished its flag.—If this 
ert is put in execution, it will bein vain that the English boast 
of their fidelity (loyauté), their laws, and their liberty. British 
faith will be obscured by the hospitality of the Bellerophon.—! 
appeal to histor}, whether an enemy, after having for twenty 
years waged war ageinst the English people, comes deliberately 
in his misfortunes to seek an asylum under the protection of their 
laws, can give a more convincing proof of liis esteem and confi- 
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; dence? But how have the English answered such confidence and 
i magnatimity ? they pretended to extend a friendly hand to this 
ht enemy, and when he relied on their good faith, they sacrificed 
7 him. ‘6 NAPOLEON: 
“ On board the Bellerophon at Sea, Aug. 4, 1815.” 

| eet RE RS eS Sk LR eS ET Sa 
| FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

} , | FRANCE. : 
Panis, Avo. 16.—Yesterday being the festival of the 


Aseumption, their Royal Highnesses Monseigneur and 
Madame, the Duke and Duchess of Angouleme, and Mor- 
sieur the Duke of Berry, heard vespers at Notre Dame, 
and then attended the procezsion of the Voit of Louis 
XIIT. This religious ceremony was most solertin and 
impressive. All the streets through which the procession 
aasedl were hong with tapestry, as at the procession of the 
Fete. Dieu. An immense concourse joised the procession, 
ane all were pervaded bya pious devotion, excited by the 
affectine Pxample of the angust daughter of our Kings, 

Ava, 17.—The extraordinary contribution of one hun- 
see millions of franes, which will be imposed upon the 

epartments, will facilitate. the departure of the forgign 
troons to their own @ouhiries. It forms one of the con- 
ditions of the Treaty of Peace, that this sum shall be patd 
ta them, to reimburse the powers for the expenses of the 
war, provoked by the ambition of att individual: the levy 
ivill be severely felt by the nation, exhausted by previous 
sacrifices. : 

Ave. 18—A Hanoverian corps of 5000 men had eh- 
camped in the Bois de Boulogne, between la Porte Mail- 
tot and the Ranelagh. “They had formed a series of small 
barracks, extending to the length of from 5 to 600 paces, 
constructed of branches of trees, and finished with con- 
siderable neatness. ‘These huts, separated by streets run- 
Ing in right lines, presented the resemblance of a_ pretty 
village. Last night, however, one of the huts took fire, 
and the wind being violent, all these structures and a part 
of the Wood were destroyed. It is said, that two soldiers 
ad a chi'd perished. Many horees experienced the came 
oa and nearly all the baggage was burnt. 

Last night a fire broke out in the Bakery of the English 
Cainp, under the wal!s of Paris, between the plains of 
Chaillot and Passy. Provisions, camp btensils, and other 
thines, were de-troyed by the flames, which 4 violent 
pale of wind spread every where, in a place where no 

rater Was toy be found at hend. 
~ Religious and political fanatitism combine to set the 
9 
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themselves exposed to persecution. 

Aue. 20.—Colonel  Labedoyere has been condemned 
to capital punishment by the Second Council of Wor «; 
the First Military Division. ——This Judement has h 
confirmed by the Council of Revision, and Colone! Eile 
doyere underwent is sentence to=day, at six o'clock in the 
evening. — When Colonel Labedoyere reached last nich 
the place destined fbr his execution, he knelt down and 
received the benediction of the Confessor who accom. 
panied hin: Fle theri ro%e; and without waiting {or }i; 
eyes to be bandaged, uncovered his breast to the veterans 
who were to shoot him, and cried out, be sire nol ty sje 
me. Ina moment after he was no more. . 

Yesterday at four in the afterncon, as the King was 
about to get into his carriage, a Lady if deep distress 
burst throngh thé crowd, and. fell at his Majesty's fect. 
crying out ** pardon, pardon, Sire!” She was tiniediately 
recognised to be Madame de Labedoyere.—* Madame,” 
said the King, “ 1 know your sentimerts and those of 
your family, and. never was it more painful to mé to pro- 
nounce a fefusal.” Madame Labedoyere fainted; proper 
rémedies were immediately applied. ‘The King got into 
his ¢arriage with visible emotion.—Jovvrnal de Paris. 

As the King was yesterday going out, Madame Lahe- 
dayere fell at his feet, to solicit her husband’s pardon. The 
King replied, that, if M. Labedoyere had only offended 
him, his pardon should be granted: but. that all France 
demanded the punishmént of the man who had brought 
upon her dll the scourges‘of war. ‘The King deigned to 
promise his protection to her and her child —Gazette de 
France. : 

At six o’clock, when the King was returning from hi: 
ride, the mother of M. Labedoyere was in the Court of 
the Castle, to intercede with the King.—Seewig that mea- 
sures had been taking to prevetit Her from getting to the 
vestibulé, and renewing a scene equitly painful arid use- 
less, she retired. She was in'deep mourning. 

Marshal Ney arrived yesterdsy morning at Paris, under 
the escort of two Officers of Gendarmerie, who travelled 
in the coach with him. He was sent to the Conciergerie. 

The cavalry of the army of the Loire takes its canton 
ments in the department of ‘Tarn and Garonne, ‘This army, 
which has preserved to France 500 pieces of artillery 
harnessed, was 60,000 strong at the moment of its being 
disbanded. 

Avc. 2\.—The measures for dixbanding the army 
termitat@d, and all the oftiegrs and soldiers are now on thet 
routes to their homes. : 

The dancers continued and were multiplied yesterday i 
the Garden of the ‘Thuilleries, and upon the Terrace 1 
the water side. Ata Quarter past seven the King, having 
Monsieur on his lef, appeared at one of the windows ol 
the apartments. ‘The same acclamations were renews 
For the last fortnight, the factions, kept down by wise au 
energetic measures, no longer utter the seditious cries. 

Ava. 22.— Gen. Fishant is under the superintendance 
of the Police of Aux tes Bains. ; 

Letters from Bayonne state, that a part of the Spanish 
army lws passed the Bidassoa to enter France. 

The Prefect of Police went at nine at night on on” 
to the Conciergerie, and interrogated Marshal Ney. /* 
remained there five hours. 


STATE PAPERS. 
—e 
REPORT TO THE KING ON THE SITUATION OF FRANCE, AND OF m8 
RELATIONS WITH THE FOREIGN ARMIES. 
. [From the Morning Chronic'e.) 
“ Srme,—The devastation of France is at itt he 
thing iz ruined, wasted, and destroyed, as if we hed n 
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hove for peace nor composition. “The inhabitants fiy before un- 
winlined soldiers-—the foresis are filled with uaharpy beings 
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lum,—the crops are perishiite on the 


, seek in them a bast as: 
eround: in @ short time despair will no lenger listen to the voice 
of any authority; and ths war, undertaken for the triamph of 
moderation and jusrice, will equal in barbarity those deplorable 
and too eclebrated invasions, the memory of which is handed 
gown in history with horror, 

“The Allied Powers have too loudty proclaimed their doc- 
trine to llow us to doubt of their magnanimity. What advan- 
tacecan be derived from so many useless evils? Shall there be 
no longer any boud of connection between the nat ons? Do they 
wish to retard the reconciliation of Europe with France? One 
of the views of the Sovereigns seemed to be to secure the Govern- 
weut of your Majesty, and yet its authority is incessantly com- 
promised by the state of impotency to which it is reduced by 
them. Its power is even rendered odious by the evils of which 
it seems to be the accomplice, because itis unable to prevent 
them. Your Majesty signed as ally the treaty of the 25th March, 
and yet the most direct war is carried on against you. — 

“ The Sovereigns are acquainted with the degree of intelli- 
gence possexsed by the French—no reasoning, ho description of 
faults, no kind of prapriety, escape the penetration of that peo- 
ple-—thouglh humiliated by necessity, they resign themselves to 
itwithcourege. The only evils which they cannot support, are 
those which they cannot comprehend. Has not your Majesty 
done every thing for the interest of the pewers aud for peace 
which depended on your efforts? Bonaparte has not only beey 
Cisposacssed, but he ts in the hands of the Allies; his family is 
equally in they power, as it is within their territories. ‘The 
Chambers have been dissolved. Soon there will be no meu in 
public fanctions, but those who may be depended on aud friends 


tO peace. 
“ The Gonapartists were dreaded, though none of them can 


euy louver he dangerous. Your Majesty, however, has on this 
subject granted every thing that could be grauted or require I by 
Way Oi example. 

“Tfafter vanquishing France they pretend that it ought still 
to be » inished, this language, which ought not to have been ex- 
1 ted after the promises of- the Sovereigns, revuires that thev 
should weigh well all the consequences. For what do they wish 
to! t Is it to expiate the ambition of one man aud the 
evils which st has produced 2? We were ourselves the first vic- 

us, and we have twice delivered Furope from them. tis not 
oreign o untries, but ia Fr nee, that terror has constantly 
trot uv! G Uis repose, notwithstauding his power, 

He Was never able to render the war nationals instruments 
“re not accomplices. Who does not know that the person who 
vercises tyranny finds always in the multitude a sufficient force 
make himself obevea ? é 
awh , . 

we are even reproached with his successes: they were com- 
pensated by a number of reverses. What image did the an- 
hoviticement of his victuries hold up to us, but that of the con- 
ecriptions which perished and closed their short career, only to 
Ihake lew Couscriptions which were again to be. owed down in 
battle! We were saved, like the rest of Europe, by the same 
mouruings and the same calamities. 
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i The army is submissive to your Majesty, but it stil) exists. 
e ought to explain ourselves on this subject without any re- 


serve. What remaing of the army is bow only attached to peace 
and the public tranquillity, its state of re-unjion, far from ae: 
soldling’ Prevents the evil from extendiug. The return of the 
spidiers ipto the bosom of the people will be attended with no 
0 gery bea the conelasion of the war shall allow the people 
the a 9 resuming their oecupations and their habits, but be- 
jee sa, =a 80 long.as the fermentation is not extin- 
svinhed vor obedience estabiistred, the mingling the soldiers 

‘tec, Slizens would be only throwing new inflammable 
miter into the flames. | 


dhe . Is greveus to think that this state of things eriginates in 
the hee: of some Cabinets, in the jadgments formed by them on 
poate om of France, » The fulfilment of all their desires de- 
ee = . emselves alone. There-are no sacrifices to which au 
object for , Peoie will not readily submit, when they see the 
avvidia which they are exacted, and finding them the means of 
Wish of net calamities. Such is the disposition, such the 
<* eae Frenchman. ~ 9 « ° 
urit they, on the other hand, wish to obtain rato 

me . ’ ; ; 
There ig 2 Weknown plans, they demand a thing Neoaibls 
Powers —- such thing as blind obedience in France. The 

ave not yet published any of their designs; no ue 
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kuows what idea he onghi to entertein of che Government, of the 
authority of your Majesty, or of the future. 

*s Anxiety end suspicion are at their height, and every thing 
appears a subject of terror in the midst of this obscurity, Buta 





single word jwould change every dispositions there wonld no 
lonver be an obstacle to any mi asupes, if they made a part ofa 
general plan which should a togcther afford some cdnciliation to 
obedtence . 

** Let the Sovereigns than deign to explain themselves, Why 
will they pergist in refusing this act of justice ?-—Let them deiga 
to bring forward all their demands as so many conditions of ihe 
repose of the nations, and let our coneession to their views make 
part of a reciprocal treaty, and there will op longer be any 
ditiiculties, 

** The Soyerejgng do not, perhaps, sufficiently remark the 
circle of embarrasyments and obstactes in which they place both 
us aud themselves, We require good order to gecond them, and 
their exw lanation tp re-establish good order, Are they desirous 
of sacrifices which require repartitions and prompt obedtence ? 
it is only requisite fyr this purpose, that the aytbority of your 
Majesty should be full and entire; nothing ts possible, posping 
can be executed, if peace does not exist jn reality, ag least pro- 
visionally ; and far from being in a state gf peace, we experience 
all the calamities of war. 

* Letthe Sovereigns kestow at least some attention to their 
own interests. Whey every thing shall be ruined and devastated 
around their armies, how will they find means of subsistence ? 
Is there no danger in disperajng the troops? All arms will not 
be taken away, and arms of alj sorts are murdeysous in the hands 
of despair, With respect to warlike contributions, what new 
sacrifice can. be demanded where every thing has already been 
destroyed by the soltlier?) With respect to armed force, when 
once discipline is relaxed, it is not easily re-estabiished. _ 

* Germany is far from expecting, after a glorions campaign, to 
receive hack her soldiers, corrupted by @ spirit of ijeeuciousne Ss, 
rapine aud pillage. ‘ pe ; 

“This war ought to have heen in every ragpect digtinguished 
from others, instead of imitating and surpassing in France the 
excesses against which the Sovereigns took up atws—Will their 
glory even be satisfied? On our part we have doue whatever 
they desired; aud on their part every (hing which had been ane 
uowiced tothe world is fulfilled, one port excepted, Wohata 
contrast between what is actually passmg ani their sclemu pro 
This is the. age of regson und justice, and the public 


inises ! 
Who cau explain such exceg- 


opinion newer had more power. 
sive evils after such promises of moderation? ‘Lhe preset war 
was undertaken to serve the cause of legitimacy. Is this manner 
of carrying on war calcuisted to render the authority of your 
Majesty more sacred f 

* They were desirous of punishing the individual who sported 
with the calamities of nations, and they inflict on France the 
same violence, the same inhumanity, It was thought by all Pu- 
rope that the entry of the Sovereigns into Paris would pyt an end 
tothe war. What will be thoughi, on learning that 1 was ihen 
oly that the excesses of oppression commenced, without come 
bats,’ and without resisteuce? The evils which we are: re- 
proached with having inflicted on others, were never so greais 
they never took place when the use of arm# had no objects and 
though it were true that we had given the first examples of such 
an abuse of force, ought they to imitate what they impute to us 
as acrime? 

“Jt is known in the North, it is known in Prussja, that our 
want of moderation gave birth to energy end public spirit iw’ our* 
enemies. ~ There will no longer be any end to the evils of huma- 
nity, if mutual vengeances are to become the ral¢ of war; for na- 
tions never die, 

“ Your Majesty will deign to peymit me to insist on one final 
considerati«n--So0 ‘long as France shall have aty thing to pre- 
serve, by the hope of maintaining it« integrity as 4 nation, no 
sacrifice will be impossible, and all the plans of.an equitable pe 
licy may be executed; but the day in Which the inhabitants shall 
have lostevery thing, in which iheir ruin shall be eonsymigaled, 
g new order of things—a new series of events will be seen to 
arise, because there will no longer be either Government or 
obedience. A blind fury willtake the place of res $ 
they will only seek counsel in despair; on both sides there wil 
be pavage—pillage will make war on pillage. Every’sep of the 
foreign soldiers will be mavked with blood. Frauce will be less 
ashamed of destroying her-elf than in allowing herself to be dee 
stroyed by others.—The moment approaches ;—already the ne 
tional spirit’ takes thjs frightful chrection 7— the mings | 
parties are blendiug into one s—La Vendee iteelf uulites its spe 
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lours wita those of the army. In thi« excess of evils, what line 
of conduct remains to your Majesty but that of removal? ‘The 
public functionaries in the same manner will quit their places, 
and the armies of the Sovereigns will then be at issue with tndi- 
viduals freed from all social ties. 

“ A nation of $0 millions’ of inhabitants may undoubtedly dis- 
appear from the face of the earth, but in this war of man to man, 
the oppressed and their vanquishers will lie together in more 
than one grave. ** FoucHE, 


ANSWER OF TICE PRENCH MINISTERS TO THE OFFICIAL NOTE OF THF. 
ALLIED SOVERFIGNS, 
The King’s Ministers have received the Official Note ad- 
dressed: to them by the Ministers of the Allied Powers. The 
latter wish to persuade the King’= Ministers that the measures 
which they have commanded to the Government of Paris, are 
such as may contribute to diminish the exactions of the war, and 
to vébotablveh the Roya! Authority. The King’s Ministers, how- 
ever, unfortunately, cannot regard these measures in flim point of 
view. They owe it to the Sovereigns, to France, anc to themselves, 
to explain themselves on this subject. Tie Sovereigns, daubr- 
Jess, are the masters, and can ‘do whatever they desire, but at 
any rate let them not say, that in taking évery step caleulated to 
ruin the cause of his Majesty, that they wish to confer any favour 
on him. There tsalready in France too much odium aud il! will 
against the Bourbons, to render it ngcessary still miore to revolt 
every heart by making the nation eyperience the greatest losses 
end the deepest lmmiliations, What Humiliation can be more afflict- 
ing than to see in a time of peace, all the departments subjected 
to your one Governors—what misfortune more to be depre- 
eated thanthe dispersion of yvouf troops over the whole face of the 
cauntry ? The Sovereigns declgted that they only made war against 
Napoleon, and yet all their méasures belie their words, since at the 
present moment, when the War ought to be finished, it is only about 
tocommence. The present position of France is so much tlre more 
afflicting, as were war epenly declared (which it is not), it is 
utterly impossible (yet she can suffer in a greater degree all its 
evils, and all its Worrors. Every where, wherever the armies 
are (always ex¢epting the English), pillaye, fire, rape, and 
murder, have been carried to their fulle t extent: avarice and 
vengeance’ have left Aothing for the officers or soldiers to desire. 
To speak with freedom, they excead even the atrocities of which 
the French armies have been too often justly accused, The mea- 
sures, however, alluded to in your Note can have ‘no other re- 
sults than to extend the limits of this devastation. The armies 
spread themschyes in our Provinces, and ‘all the horrors which 
we have depicted follow in their train, Such are the sentiments 
of the King’s Ministers on the new Decree, and their answer to 
the appeal which has been made to them. 
“They have the honour to subscribe themselves, with the 
highest consideration, “ TALLEVRAND, 
* Foucue.” 





PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
; - —ee ; 

Truro, Ave. 18.—On Wednesday se*nnight a Coroner's Jury 
was held on the body of Richard Richards, of Illogan, when the 
following circumstances were detailed: +On Sunday, the’ 28¢ of 
fast mouth, the deceased had a quarrel with his wife: herimo- 
ther; who happenéd-to come in at the time, took her daughter's 

rt, which so exasperated Richards, that he repeatedly struck 
the ‘former with the handle of a horsewhip ; and his mother-in- 
lew interfering, he also struck her, and continued to beat both 
in a most brutal mavoer, until supposing that he had endangered 
their lives, he left the house and went to that of a neighbour for 
eoneeatment. His brother-in-law, Thomas Andrew, on seeing 
the ‘treatment that bis mother and sister had rereived, went in 
search of Richards, declaring,.that if he met him he would be 
revenged. (On finding Richards at the iause where he Lad taken 
zefuge, Andrew struck him onthe head with a stick which*he 
had ia his hend, and knocked him down: the persons present 

him from repeating thé blaw, and got him out of the 

use, after much persuasion and a severe struggle. On his way 
Bame, he said toa person he met, that he had given the. rogue, 
Richards, a blow, which he hoped would do for him; but: if it 
@id not, he, Andrew, would give him anether.  Richayds soon 
recovered from the immediate effects of the stroke, aud appeared 
as well as usuel ‘for four or tive days after: he then complained 
of an_affection in the head, and, oe his conversation and cons 
dnct, shewed that rs partially deranged. He continued to 
EC wee WAU Re Vihkinstant, when he died. On examining 
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atererteneieeign in 
his head, the seull exhibited no appearance of ha¥ing «usta; 
material injury; but an accumulation of matter wa. hined 
the left side of the brain, which the surgeon conceived was + 
effect of the blow the deceased had received, and coyser we ne 


as t und on 


. . itty 
the cause of his death. The circumstances of the gase ‘lots at q 
stated by the Coroner; the Jury deliberated about an hour on 


then returned a verdict of Wilful Murder against Andrew, who 
has absconded, 

Wednesday week, the body of a Black man, nearly nake 
discovered on the beach beyond Southsea Castle, with his throat 
cut in a most shocking mariner. By the vreat exertions of the 
Police Officers: Joseph, a man of colour, was apprehended, and 
being informed that Antonio and Philip were also apprehend 
(though at this time it was not known that they had any know. 
ledge of each other) hé said “* Oh! Antonio isa bad mean,"—~and 
then voluntarily-confessed that he did not murder the deceased 
by name Dilly Jeromi, but that he held his legs. It seems that 
Joseph, Antonio, and Philip, are three Afyicans, and that they 
were shipmates of the deceased. Dilly Jeromi is represented to 
have been a good-natured fellow, and was rather free in occas 
sionally treating the thtee murderers. Previous to the day they 
went on the common, it appears they had formed a plan to rob 
him, and when they had got a certain distanee beyond the casi\; ; 
at about seven oclock, in full day-light, they aha him for his 
money: he declared he had noney they then insisted upon rob- 
bing him of his clothes: this he resisted, when two of them pro- 
posed to murder. him: to this the other objected, but agreed to 
rob him, for which purpose Joseph held his legs, and Philip, in 
attempting to strip his jacket from his shoulders, which, when 
half way down his arms, confined them behind him, he dis- 
covered to Antonio, who was in front, a knife suspended by a 
string from the deceased’s neck, but concealed at first by his 
clothes; Antonio instantly seized #, and immediately with « 
back hafided stroke, nearly severed his head frown his body—the 
poor creature fell, and they stript him dlmost naked, and then 
attempted to cover him with shingle, a quautity of which was 
found on the body; and the dreadful wound in the neck was filled 
up with sand and small stones. They took the clothes to Port- 
sea, and sold them to a Jew for 14s, who questioned them as to 
their being wet (having, we we ep attempted to wash the 
stain of blood St, they said the bundle had fallen overboard in 
coming ashore.—A verdict of Wilful Murder against 
Antonio, ‘aiid Philip, has been returned. 


TUESDAY’ S LONDON GASLTTE, 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
J. Duxin, Liverpool, draper, from Aug. 22 to Aug. 30, 
‘a * BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 
T. Googe, Liverpool, merchant. ~ ‘ 
J, Clegg, Newcastle-under-Line, mercer. 
W. Stevens, Saint Mellion, Cornwall, moor-stone merchant. 
J. Bird, Turnham Green, corn-merchant. 
J. Hodgkinson and J. Leigh, Liverpool, merchants. 
: BANKRUPTS. 
C. Morehouse, and M. Brown, Kingston-upen-Hull, merchants. 
Attornies, Messrs. Broadley, and Swann, Hull. 
M. Botibol, Wood-street, Cheapside, ostrich feather manufic- 
turer. Attorney, Mr. Lyon, London Wall. 
J. Wade, Battle’s Bridge, Essex, farmer. 
Vanderzee and Comport, Rochford, ' 
J. Hayne, Exeter, builder. Attorney, Mr. Geare, Exeter. 
G. Port, Petersfield, Hants, horse-dealer.. Attorney, Mr. Hi0- 
rich, Cecilestreet, Strand. ee 
R. Bramley, Shorters-court, Throgmortog-street, bill broker. 
Attornies, Messrs, Kearsey, and Spurr, Bishopsgatestree'. 
R. Minton, Hereford, tailor. Attorney, Mr, Woodhouse, Here. 
ford. : ; - 
N. Nicholls, Holborn-bridge, beker. Attornies, Messrs. >trattoe 
aud Allport, Shoreditch, Ee 
W. Bucket, Neithrop, Oxford, farmer, Attorney, Mr, Drury, 
Banbury. +4 re 8 # 
J. Kidlings Kingutoswapodatull; grocer. Attorney, Mr. Waite 
sley, Parliament-street, Hull, ag 
R, M. Stratton, Stow-in-the-Wold, Gloucester, liquoremerc eet. 
Attornies, Mesers. Leigh and Co. New Bridge-street. it 
S, Miall, Mile Endyroad, coalwmerchant.. Attorney, Mr. Lang 
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Attornies, Messrs. 


America-square, .. “ Ss ae, 
W. Stevens, St. Mellion, Cornwall, moorestone merchant. 
: torney, Mr. Bozon, Plymouth Dock. Ger. Ave 


J. Wannamanp, Gowar’s walk, Whitechapel, suger-re 
torney, Mr. Buckle, New Broad-strecte 
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Mr. Buckle, New-Broad-street. 


Tineley, Pershore. 


R. I. Troward, Cuper’s Bridge, Surrey, soap-manufacturer. At- 


torney, Mr. Adams, Old Jewry. 
J. J. Richardson, Fleet Market, fishmonger. 
Drew and Sons, Bermondsey-street. 


J. Christopher, Dunster-court, Mincine-lane, wine-merchant. 


Attornies, Messrs. Gregsou, Angel-court, Throgmortonsstreet. 


SATURDAYS LONDON GASETTE. 


—— 
Foreign Office, August 26, 1815. 





Lord Bathurst, one of his Majesty’s principal Secreta- 
ries of State, has this day notified, by command of his 


Royal Highness the Prince Regent,. to the Ministers of 
Friendly Powers resident at this Court, that, in conse- 
quence of events which have happened in Europe, it has 
been deemed expedient and determined, in conjunction 
with the Allied Sovereigns, that the island of St. Helena 
shall be the place allotted for the future residence of Gene- 


ral Napoleon Bonaparte, under such regulations as may be 
son; and for 


necessary for the perfect security of his pers 
that purpose it has been resolved, that all foftign ships and 
vessels whatever shall be excluded from all communication 
with, or approach to that island, so long as the said island 
shall continue to be the place of residence of the said Na- 


poleon Bonaparte. 
gr 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

BR. Adams, Beaulieu, Sotthampton, ship-builder. 

J. Gallimore, jan. Bur-lem, Staffordshire, coal-master. 

J. Gaskarth, Oxfordestreet, Middlesex, linen-draper. 

BANKRUPTS. 

J. Wells, Great Malvern, Worcestershire, grocer. 
Mr. Méence, Worcester, 

J. bg Walcot, Somerset, carpenter. Attorney, Mt: Boord, 

ath. 

D. Cornish, Frome Selwood, Somerset. clothier. 
Messrs. Chislett and Tiley, Frome. 

T. Jones, sen. Bishopwearmouth, Durham, banker: Attorney, 
Mr. Collin, Sunderland. 

J. Chew, Chatford, Gloucestershire, clothier. Attorney, Mr. 
Lediard, Cirencester. 

I. Strombom, Austin«friars, merchant. Attotnies, Messrs. Ifil]- 
vard and King, Copthakcourt, Throgmorton-street. 

R. Stevens, Newcastlesupon-Tyne, linen-draper. Attorney, Mr: 
Forster, Newcastlesupon-Tyne. 

WwW. Hayter, Whitchurch, Southampton, iron-founder. Attornies, 
Messrs, Chapman and Co. Little St: Thomas Apostle, London. 

T. Philpot, Preston, Kent, spiritedealer. Attorney; Mr. Benton, 
Union-street, Sonthwark. 

W. Dawson, Fenchurch-street, merchant. Attorney; Mr: Haynes, 
Fenchurchestreet. 

T. Hall, Oxfordestreet, engine-manufacturer. Attérnies; Messrs. 
Judson and Pearson, Staple-Inn. 

IM ood, Carlisle, woollen-mannfacturer. Attorney, Mr:Young, 

Charlotte-row, Matsion-House. 


Attorney, 


Attoruies, 











‘ PRICE OF STOCKS ON. SATURDAY. 
3 per Cent. Cons. eeeetecebiie 5645 |-Omnium seeeebeseee coebececctece ° 7 pr. 


~ a 

Some Oxservationsion the Prison Report, next week.—Txurn, 
the Hentey Coacmt Atcrpewr, and other Communications, 
also next week, We 


THE EXAMINER. 


Lonnox, Avatst 27. 


Ax act of greater vigour"then was expected has taken 
Piice on the part of Lours 18th, and sentence has been 


Carried into execution on Lanrpoyere: . His appeal was’ 
and found wanting; though it was. 
Ssseried as a matter of aevdtioty.: by bal Couneil, and’ 


heard on Saturday, 


THE EXAMINER. 


N. Ryall, Gowar’s-walk, Whitechapel, sugar-refiner. Attorney, 







T. Hewlett, Dawley Bank, Salop, victualler. Attorney, Mr. 


Attornies, Messrs. 
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appears to have been uncontradicted by the Revisers, that 
“his defence was incomplete,” and * he had been inter 
rupted in the middle of his ¢peech.” It was also repre 
sented that the witnesses had not been examined separately, 
and that they had oaly beeri put upon their promise to 
speak truth and not on their oath. It is not stated iri the 
Report what was answered to these objections, Which ap- 
pear to be very serious ones. “The latter certainly would 
have ‘stood it’s ground in this countty, -or rather would 
never have been occasioned :—the former is a charge that 
may unfortunately be brought against all Governments 
when they are a patty concerned. ‘The apped! however was 
of no avail, nor did greater Sucéess attend the personal en- 
deavours of the wife and mother of M..Lasrepoyerr, the 
former of whom ina the course of the afternoon contrived 
to make her way to the Kine as he was about to get into 

his cartiage, and fell at his feet crying “ Pardon, pardon !” 

His Masesry teplied, that he knew her sentimetits and 

those of her family (they appear to bé on thé royal side), 

and that it never was ynore painful for lim to pronounce a 

refusal; but that it was a matter that cdncerned all Franee 

and its happiness as well as himself. Madame Larrdos 

YeERF fainted; and the Kine, it is added, got into fis cars 

riage with visible emotion. Meanstifes were taken to prea 

vent a repetition of the same scene on thé part of the 

mother, who came about two hours .after in deep mourn+ 

ing, and finding her progress was stopped, retired. ‘The 

same night the execution took place. The .rinfortunate 
young man, who had interested all Paris in his fate, bee 
haved, it is acknowledged, swith great gallantry. On 

reaching the fatal spot, he knelt dowi, received the bene 

diction of his Confessor, and «ken rising, and pithout 
waiting to tiave his eyes bandaged, uncovered his boson, 
to the soldiers, and cried out, “* Be sure not to miss me.” 
He dropt dead in an instant. 

From M. Lasesoyene’s having been interfipted ir his 
speech, it is impossible to say How he might or might not 
have defended the motives of his defection. It is gaia 
that he described himself as having studied the Engtish 
history and constitution, arid that he hdd drawn a paraille? 
between the conduct of Lotrs XVI. and Jars L., 
which had convinted hin that the former was to te con+ 
sidered as having forfeited his title to the throne. Out 
learned and indignant fiend the Courier can sed no simi~ 
litude in the cases; and pethaps there is not much; but 
we can very well imagine, that M. Laneporerr, in the 
heat of enthusiasm, wrong-or tight, for hisformeramaster, 
and in witnessing all that liad been doing in Paris for dle 
restoration of the old abuses, found quite enough to per- 
suatle lim, that if Louis RVI. thouglit himself absolved 
from his promises, he was absolved also, 

At all events, we look upon the proceeding as equally 
unjust atid impolitic ;—unjust, because st is “partial and 
unequal, and crushes a sub ardigute mover, when it dares 
not touch the greater ones ;~ 


-tmapolitic, because in s0 doing 
it can ‘only excite fresh ¢ Lyesentment, accompanied 











with an additional contempt anstead of feat: They now 
falk of bringing Ne¥ 40 punishmept: avd it is 2 pity 
they did not begin with him at.gnce, for he would have 


party ; ‘but ever Ney, in our 
Areated, if the prime “* gil 
the “plot to bring bark 
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A SALT 
Bowarante,’—the men so distinguished in Louts’s 
prociamation on that subject, and so threatened with 
punishment oa his retura,—rare not all brought to trial, or 
at Jeast the highest and most notorious of them. We do 
pot say that.Lovis can bring them, or even that he ought 
w bring them; but then he should have brought nobody 
else, and .at any rate not the “ gnat” instead of the 
“gamel.” With what face he can hear the report of La- 
spepoyerr’s death, cud in the saine day transact business 
with Fouche, is to us inexviicable; anies3 indeed it is to 
be allowed that all governments, whea they come to mat- 
ters of expediency, or what they regard as such, are 
alike contemptuous of decency :—but then what do they 
tnean by. crying out against this.man or that man ?—~The 
business of Lasrpoyvene must create a sensation, that will 
certainly not be discoverable at present through the medium 
éf the French journals. , We shpu'd not wonder, before 
long to hear that terrible use had been made of it, by such 
as are not very scrupulous in fladin; a warrant for retalia- 
von. 

The information that used to be desirable from those 
jourza!s js now shut up; and such is the ardour of the 
Allied Sovereizns to fulfil their former premises about 
freedom, that the Rkenish Mercury,. almost the only 
Continental paver, that we are aware of, written with 
ability. and independence, has been suddenly suppressed, 
aid apparest!y on no other ground than that it really was 
independent, and spoke it’s opinion of all parties ;_ for it’s 
leaning was certainly not to Bonaparre or to France.— 
Private accounts however still represent that country as in 
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We have inserted two papers on the state of France 
purporting to have been addressed to the Kixe by Pouews 
and ‘Tattrynranp, and pubiished originally in the Morn. 
ing Chronicle. The Courier doubted “their authenticity ; 
to which the Chronicle answers, that the first was sent e 
the editor in M.S. “ from a known and most respected 
Correspondent, who vouched for it's veraeity,” and that 
if the latter did not come from the same quarter, and ¢an- 
not be spoken of with the same confidence, he possessed jt 
in the French text, and found in it the internal sians of 
authenticity. -To this the Courier replies, that he is re- 
lieved froin the necessity of any further examination 
of the documents by “ the authority given him from 
the highest quarter«to assert that both of them are 
forgeries.” Now the evidence produced by the Chro 
nicle is certainly not safisfactory ; but then on the 
other hand, the allegations of the Courier go very little 
with us. ‘The documents may or may net be forgeries ; 
but in the first place, what the Courier calls his * highest 
quarter” ‘may, for-aught we know, be one of the very 
lowest quarters in point of credibility; and mm the nest, 
what is more common than for authorities to be.c'ven ia 
contradiction, when they are thought expedient? If people 
will practise shufflings and expediencies, they must be con- 
tent to leave us in possession of our scepticism, "The pa- 
per signed by Foucitz may be genuine, we think ; and i 
so, it is of a very curious and characteristic deseriptio» ; 
for while it tends to widen the breach between the Allies 
and the French people, perhaps in contemplation of an 
approaching convulsion, of which the writer would then 


a dis! cted state, and approaching more and more to the | make a merit, yet, in case such an event should got ar- 


late condition of Spain. ‘The South is particularly dis- 
turbed, notwithstanding the fine things said of it i, the 


rive, he does his best to secure himself with the govern- 
ment, partly by putting his representations under the guise 


proclamations of the Duke d’Axgouremr. Disputea’m | of dutiful advice. The papers are mteresting at all events 
that quarter are even said to have taken a religious-t#rd, |, in shewing what the popular fecling ts on {he points 1a 
the Catholics accusing the Protestants (and we dare say * question. , 
with reason) of being Anti-Bourbonists. .Massacres of f + /Phe new Peers of* France have been declared heresi- 


the‘latier have been talked of ; and we understand that on 
q¢be authority of a most respectable source of intelligence, 
10,900 of them are saidto have fled from Nismes iato the 
yhountains. Jn the mean time, the Court at Paris make 
xeligious processions in honour of vows to the Vincin 
Mav! eas as 

. "We ropeat;—it is impossible that such a state of things 
can jast.i: The Allies, in pursiit oftheir real and at length 
avowed principle -of -the legitimacy of kings, or in. other 
words, of that divine wight which Englishmen thought 
had long been brought into cantémpt, nmde an awkward 
mistake ig beinging Lovis to Paria; and they-at length 
find themselves in this desperate dslemma,--~eijher that 
they must rete to look after their awn. states in these 
énquiring times, and thus leave the Bounnoys.to be cast 
out again; or that they must stay to suppart. him on the 
throne, and to make the evil day equally suse at last by 
increasing tlie disgust of the people, and thus render their 
erwn troops liable to the “ infeetion of French principles.” 
The Sovereigns theinselves too can hardy, hape to iacrease 
the revcrance for this revived nenseuse about divine right 
by rendering the Parisians famifar with their respective 
persons and habits, and eciling contrasting recollections 
‘with men infinitely their su-eriors in point of talent and 
Glacr striking quaities. he 





tary, and there have been added to the number the sons of 
Marshajs Berruter, Bessizrus, and Lasnes, as well a 
young La-Rocnx Jacquet, the son of the Royal 
leader. ‘This«measure, says the Coerier, in his pithy we) 
of settling opinions and matters of fact, “ has given much 
disgust,”—meaning, +o himself, and those who think with 
him. ‘I'he next day,’papers arrive from France, saying 
has given great pleasure, i. 

The Courier of last night'in, 4 Second Edition, says 5 
“ We have just received the following important commu- 
nication from our Correspondy:t at Paiis:— 

“ Paris, Aug. 22, helf-past VM, a-™- 

“ Tam this instant informed, hy a person dLugfougbied vera 

city, that he hire padtden a letter from the Dachess of Angou 


lene, addressed to the Count of Artois, giving an aggquns of 6 


“attempt made to asqagainate that amiable Princess by some mit 
tary ot Poietiers. |p appegrs, that the Duke aud Duchess of 
goyleme arrived at Poictiers on the 19th instant, on their road ,? 
Bourdeanx, and were received by the gbapimars with the ¢ a 
est enthusiasm. The air resparded with ‘incessant cries : 
Vivent le Due et lg Duchesse d° Angouleme— ¥ ive a jamais ‘a ! ; 
de Lourbons. | Abput an hour aticr the arnyal of these - 
triows personages at the Moted prepared for their ah 
tion, a number of soldiers were secn collecting in the st" 
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with several officers at their head, making ise of very violent 
snd coarse langnage towards the Duchess. After vociferating 
a bas la —~—— 2 bas les Bourbons, they attempted to force the 
doors of the hotel, when the Duke and Duchess were advised 
to make.their escape by a pair of back stairs, and were carried 
off in aafety by the citizens of the town and the peasanjs of the 
surrounding Villages. I guarantee the truth of the above facts. 
Theimmediate departure of the post obliges me to conclude with 


great haste.” 





The Gazette of ast night contains a notice resnecting 
* General” Narotron Bonapartr’s residence at St. He- 
lena, at which place no foreign ships are to touch, so long 
as said Geridral rémaitie on said island. — 

The Editor of the Rhenish Mercury, the only Journal 
on the Continent that ventured te disenss freely the po- 
tical topies of the day, has manfully eiven up his naper, 
rather than submit it to the censorship of the King of 
Prussia’s Ministers. ‘These are the set of people who ac- 
cused.Bovapartr of tyranny ! 7 

The Times is the only Enali-h. journal, as far as we 
have seen, that has ventured onenly to approve of the sn>- 
pression of the liberty of the press in France.—The avowed 
ministerial hacks even were silent on this royat outrage. 

The Lords of the Treasury tive requested the Marquis 
of Starrorp, Right Hon. Cuarces Love, Sir Geonce 
Beaumont, Bart. and Rietarp Payve Kyicur, Msq. to 
take into consideration such plans and designs as, may be 
suggested for a national monument to commemorate the 
victory of Waterloo, | 
_An American Gentleman who is lately arrived from 
New York, states, that there is just completed in that 
harhour, a steam trigate, the length of which is 100 yards, 
and brenth 200 feet; her sides, which are alternately 
composed of ouk plank and corkwood, are 13 feet thick. 
Shec ies 44. guns, four of which are of verv large bore, 
the others 42-fouriders ; and in case of being boarded, she 
is enabled by Machinery to difcharge 100 gallons of boil- 
lug water on her enemiesper minute, and at the same time 
300 cutlassés branch over her guawales, and an equal 
number of pikes dart ont from her sides. "| 

REAT LITERARY Prizrs.—One of the greatest Lite- 
tary Prizes ever given in this island was decided at Aber- 
deen on the 4th instant. Mr. Burverr, a merchant in 
that city, bequeathed a sum, to be allowed to atcumulate 
until it should amount to°1GOOL. sterling, arid ta be then 


, te in two Prizes, the first of 1200/4. and the second of | 
4U0L. to two Writers who stiould, in the opinion of three |. 


Judges, produce the best Dissertitioris on t 
oak ia his Will. ‘Lhe subject was, “ the evidence 
leks is & Being all-powerful, wise and good, by: 
ane every thing exists, and particularly to obviate difli- 
saa eran the wisdom and goodness of the Deity, 
of wien the first place, from considerations indenendent 
‘ritten Revelations and, in the second place, from the 
tevelation of 
point out the 


subject pre- 


mankind inferences most necessary for, and useful to 
lode ind.” Tt was reqttired that a 
suse with a gentleman at Aberdeen, by January 1814. 
( cir Dee Were allowed to thé Candidates ‘to_prepare 
Gino ertations, "Phe Judges appointed were Giteent 
Geman D.D. Professor of Divinity; the Rev. Grorcr 
ioe Professor of Moral Philosophy; and Rorerr 
‘ne MtON. L.ED. Professorof Mathematics. Ata Meet- 
vk onthe 4th inet. in Marischal College, the three Judges 
‘wo 1 that they bad unanimously decreed the Prizes to 
© Dissertations, and, on o 
Hames of the W 


Itundred Pounds. Prize was due to W. L. Brown, D.D. 


Principal of Mari . he 
dee arisehal College; and that of Four Hun- 
decd Pounds to J. B. Svuaxea, Esq. of Eton College. 
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the Lord Jesus; and from the whole} to: 


ie essays Bhould be: 


heel . ing the sealed Letters }- 
‘companying these Dissertations, which contained the: 
riers, it was discovered thas the ‘Twelve: 





— ———- 


Extract of a letter, dated Boulogne, August 9.—* I am 
just arrived here on a short excursion. find a” report 
very prevalent in this town, that the 224 of this month is 
the day fixed for Boyaparre's re-appearance in France. 
Whether this notion is tonnected with any plot going on 
at Paris, [know not. ‘The person who first mentioned # 
to ane bere, pretended to spéak of it with ‘great isappro- 
bation: but I arm not quite sure that his sentiments were 
not assumed for the occasion. He said it would bring 
back the troops of ‘BéSxparte, who have now wholly 
left, the town, the service being’ performed: by the National 
Guard. When I observed to bim that Bonatarte was 
safe enongh as a prisoner on board an English man of 
war, he siniled, and said the Empetor would easily make 
friends there, as he had every where else.’ ~ 

Mr. O’Donvet, a publisher of Religious Tracts, Essays 
on Sobriety, Good Manners, “anda variety Of moral sob 
jects, was committed to the House of* Correction of 
Briehton on Monday fortnight, for betiig found drunk and 
disorderly in the streets,’ °° Te 

Breav.—The price of the Quartern Loafis now 114d. 


—_—_—_—_—— ee . 
COURT AND. FASHIONABLES, 
' atlealn * 

The Chronicle intimates that the new Duchess of Cum- 
BERLAND,—who- is daily expected in’ London with her 
Spouere,—awill not be receivéd at Court hy the Queen. 
The Elerald however inforuys us, that the inarriage will be 
celebrated ‘at Carlton-House with a Grand Fete, (any: 
excise for a Grand Fete) and that the worthy Pait wilh 
then go off to the Contment. > ihe. MO 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
Oe 


* BEAUTY, 
Beauty, they say, ‘s a fading flow’r, 
A bit of brittle glass,—a toy,— 
A trifle,—lasting but an bour, 
‘And yielding no substantial joy ! 
Ah! what are they whose sullen hearts, 
Despising ev'ry soft controul, 
Feel not the light that Beauty darts 
Sink deep into the startled soul! 





T is not a lip and cheek combin’'d, 
But a whole beaming, lovely face, 
That stamps an image on the mind 
“Pwere more than madness to erase, 
Let Cynics their invectives pour, 
And strive to preach the Angel down: 
A wise King valyes’ Beauty more 
. Than the best jewel in his crown, 


Thé little arrows Beauty dar‘s, 
By many an eye unheeded fice 5 

I envy uot their leaden hearts, 
Poor, dull insensibility. 


I Jove to sit and gaze my fill, 

_... ‘To bask my soul in Beauty’ ray; 
nd whilst my feverish pulses thrill, 
fT give the trembling ardours play. 
The Statesman with ambition sighs,—- 

"Wit makes the Poets verses shine, — 
Wealth is the Miser's dearest prize, 
And Beauty, lovely Beauty's mine. 


Britain has Women full of charms ; 
Bat had this spacious Earth but one, 
I'd gladly perish in her, arms, : 
And let the ugly world live on. 
1 ; 
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NEW DUTY ON NEWSPAPERS. 
. ——— 

The new Tax on Newspapers has been persevered in by 
the Minister, notivithstanding the stand inade against it by 
the press im general. Eveu the Ministerial Papers have 
on this solitary occasion opposed their masters and patrons, 
and talked in a very edifying manner of the assault the new 
Tax is likely to make on the “ liberty of the press.” The 
Income’T'ax, in their disinterested view of things, was no- 
thing at-all to this additional halfpenny on the Stamp !— 
Now, it-must be confessed, that the ‘T'ax is a vile one, and 
we; who oppose ruinous and_ wicked wars, have a good 
richt to‘complain of being so drained to support them and 
their consequences, But how can these people of the Times 
and Courier and.Post, who were daily bawling for wars, 
cry out at the Minister, for endeavouring to procure the 
meatis of carrying them on? Cam Bonaparte be put 
down, and the Bourrons be put up, for-nothing?—No, 
no; if the people could not be happy. till they gave a 
Monarch of their own chusing to France, they must pay 
for their dictation, androundly too. ‘This taste in Kings 
is fortunately not a cheap one.—Then their cant about the 
* liberty of the press”. is still worse. This liberty, with 
them, consists in praising very government measure which 
does not affect themselves; in abusing their opposers, in 
calling the late French Emperor all sorts of low names, and 
in invoking the vengeance of the Crown on every honest 

expostulator.—Our readers know, that it was the poor 
trembling ¢reature of the Post, who called on the Attor- 
ney-Gener:il to persecute us,. for commenting on his nau- 
se us praise of. the Prince Recent; and this stickler for 
the “liberty of the press” successfully contributed all in 
his power to destroy us,-because we could not exactly 
agree with him in thinking that the Prince of Wares 
was not only the wisest ard best of Princes, but the hand- 
somest also; tri short, this worthy would have us fined 


and imptisoned; and ruined if possible, simply because. 


we did not believe that his Royal Highness,—after living 
half a century not certainly in the wisest way,—was 
** Made to engage all hearts and charm all eyes ;’— 
yet now truly, because he is to advance his paper‘a half- 
pentiy; hé wields his servile goosequill, and croaks about 
the “ liberty Of the press;” for which he has about as 
much affection as an Aga of the Janissities or a Familiar 
of the Holy Inquisiton. 
The Tax takes place on the Ist of September,’ when the 
additional halfpenny charged upon the stainp by Govern- 
ment will be added to tlie price of this Paper. 
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THEATRICAL EXAMINER. 
No. 205. 














LYCEUM. 

A new Opera was brought out here last week, called 
“ The King’s Prory; or Judge for yourself.” If we 
were to judge for ourselves, we should conceive that Mr. 
Arnoud must have dreamt this opera. . It might be called 
The Manager’s Opera. It is just what might be supposed 
to occur to him, nodding and half asleep tm his armechair 
after dinner, having fatigued himself all the morning with 
tansacking the refuse of the Theatre for the’ last'ten years, 
In this dozing-state, it seems that from the wretched frag- 
ments rowed on the floor, the essence of fonr hundred 

jected pieces flew up and took possession of his brain, 
with all that is thread-bare in plot, lifeless in wit, and 
sickly in sentiment. Prato, in one of his immortal dia- 
logues, supposes a man to be shut up in a cave with his 
back to the light, so that he seesnothing but thé shadows 
of men passiag and repassing on the wall of his prison. 
Tke Manager of the Lyeeum ‘Theatre appears to be much 
in the same situation, He doesnot get a single glimpse 
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least to be warranted by the practies o sworld ; nor © 


of life or nature, but as he has seen it representéd on hic 


own boards, or conned it over in his manuscripts, ‘Tb. 


apparitions of gilded sceptres, painted groves and castle: 
wandering damsels, cruel fathers and tender lovers, float i, 
incessant confusion before him. His characters are the 
shadows of a shade; but he keeps a very-exact inventory 
of his scenery and dresses, and can always command the 
orchestra. Mr. Arnott may be safely placed at the head 
of avery prevailing class of poets. He writes with the fewest 


ideas possible; his meaning is more nicely balanced between 


sense and nonsense, than-that of any of his competitors - 
he succeeds from the perfect Stl dian of his preten- 
sions, and fails to offend through downright imbecilitye 
The story of the present piece (built on the well known 
tradition of the Saxon King who was deceived by one of 
his courtiers in the choice of his wife) afforded ample 
scope for striking situation and effect; but Mr. Arvo. 
has perfectly neutralised all interest in it. In this he was 
successfully seconded by those able associates, \ir. and 
Mrs. T. Cooke, Mr. Piye, Mr. Watnack, by the sturdy 
pathos of Fawcett, and Miss Pootr’s elegant dis)abiile, 
One proof of talent the author has shewn, we al!ow—-and 
that is, he has contrived to make Miss Kerry disagreeable 
in the part of Editha. The only good thing in the play 
was a dance by Miss Lupino and Miss C. Bristow. 





4 HAY MARK ET+THEATRE. 

* A new Musical Farce, called A Chip of the Old 
Block, or, The Village. Festival, was brought forward 
last night. ‘The fragile structure of a summer afterpiece is 
seldom calculated to endure the touch of criticism; nor 
can“we pronounce of ‘this, that it has more durable quali- 
ties than its predecessors. A-few-of the situations were 
comic, but the general interest of the piece was languid. 
There was too much of sentiment, and too little of vivacity 
for farce. ‘The incidents were remarkably few ; nor was 
this barrenness of plot redeemed by any animation or wit 
in the dialogue. -Marruews has a part which che alone 
makes a character, and a song is introduced in the second 
act, expressly adapted for the display of his powers ot 
mimicry. He was loudly encoted, and, as usual, gave it 
afterwards with variations. Miss Marrnews also sung 
two very pretty songs. An apology was made for her, 
previously to drawing up the curtain, stating that she was 
extremely unyell, but that she had quitted her room with 

reat risk, rather than disappoint the audience by with 
Soomae the. farce. She went through her part, however 
with considerable spirit.: The music is by Warrant, 
but it contains nothing very striking. Some disappreba- 
tion manifested itself towards the middle of the piece, but 
at the conclusion we think the ayes preponderated, ‘The 
author will do wellto exclude a few of those patriotic set 
timents, which are so obvious and unmeaning, and wit! 
which even the galleries cannot now be captivated ; and 
also to alter that clumsy trick by which Marrnews, whi 
blindfolded, is made to bestow his daughiter in marriage: 
Albthe performers exerted themselves, especially Tower! 
and ‘Trrry.” 

This account is from the Chronicle. It is much t0° 
favourable. ‘The piece is one of the most wretched Ww: 
have seen. A statute fair would be ape entertaining 

he political claptraps Were so barefaced as to ‘be hissed. 
Marrnews sung a song with that kind of humour 0° 
effect of which our readers will easily forin an idea. 
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No. 17. Suxpay, Aveust 27, 1815. | 
It was the opinion of Lord Chesterfield, that manner” 
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we think it so entirely without fowndation as some persons 
of more solid than shewy pretensions would make us be- 
lieve. In the remarks whieh we are going to make, we 
can scarcely hope to have any party very warmly on our 
side; for the most syperficial coxcomb would be thought 
to owe his suicevss to sterling merit. 

Wh-f any person says or does, is one thing; the mode 
in which he says or does it, is another. The last of these 
is what we understand by manner. In-other words, man- 
ner is the involuntary Or incidental expression given to our 
thoughts and septiments by looks, tones, and gestures. 
Now we are inclined in many cases to prefer this latter 
mode of judging of what passes in the mind to more posi- 
tive and formal proof, were it for no other reason than that 
it is involuntary. ‘t Look,” says Lord Chesterfield, * in 
the face of the person to whom you are speaking, if you 
wish to know his real sentiments; for he can command 
his words mere easily than his countenance.” We may 
perform certain actions from design, or repeat certain pro- 
jessions by rote: the manner of doing either will in ge- 
pera! be the best test of our sincerity. ‘The mode of con- 
ferring a favour is often thought of more value than the 
favour itself. ‘The actual obligation may spring from a 
rariety of questionable motives, vanity, affectation, or in- 
terest: the cordiality with which the person from whom 
rou have received it asks you how you do, or shakes vou 
be the hand, does not admit of misinterpretition. . The 
manner of doing any thing, is that which marks the degree 
and force of ovr internal impressions ; it emanates most 
directly from our immediate or habitual feelings ; it is 
that which stam’s its life and character on any action ;-— 
the rest may be performed. by an automaton. What is 
jt that makes the difference between the best and the worst 
actor.. but the manner of going through the same part ? 
The one hag ‘a perfect idea of the degree and force 
with which certain feelings operate in nature, and 
the other hag no idea at all of the workings of passion. 
There would be no difference between the worst.actor in 
the world and the best, placed in the. real. circumstances, 
and excited by real passion. A. writer may express the 
thoughts he has borrowed from asother,” but not with 
the same force, unless he enters into. the true spirit of 
them. Otherwise he will resemble a person reading what 
be does not und rstand, whom you immediatefy detect by 
his wrong emphasis.’ His illustrations will b. hterally 
exaet, but misplaced and awkward;' he will not gra- 
dually warm with bis subject, nor feel the force of what 
he says, nor produce the same effect on his readers. “An 
author's style ‘is not less a criteridn of his understanding 
than his sentiments.* ‘The same story told by two difle- 
rent persons. shall, from the difference of the manner, 
either set the table in a roar, or not relax a feature 
in the whole company. We sometimes complain (per- 
haps rather’ unfairly) that partiular persons possess 
more vivacity than’ wit. “ But we ought to take into 








* We find persons who write what may be called an impracti- 
cache styles aud their ideas are just as impracticable. ‘They 
have as fitde tact of what is going on in the world as of the ha- 
bilval meaniag of words. Other writers betray their natural 
“isposition By affectation, dryness, or levity of style. Style is 
the adaptation of Words to things. © Dr. lala had no style, 
that is, no'seale of words answering to the dilferences of bis sub- 
ject. Fle always teanstated his ideas into the highest and most 
imposing form of expression, er more properly, into Latin words 
with Engiish terminations, » Goldsmith said to him, * If you bad 
to write-a fable, and to introduce little fishes speaking, you 
would make them talk like great whales.” “It is a satire on this 
$/nd of taste that the’ most ignorant pretenders are in general 
Wuat 18 understood by the finest writers. Women generally write 
® good style, hecanse they express themselves according to the 
wOpression which things make upon them, without the affeeta- 


tien of auth ; ; optiet 
me mae orship. They have besides more sense of propriety 
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the account that their very viyacity arises from-their enjoy- 
ing the joke; and their humouring a story by drollery of 
gesture or archness of look, shews only that they are ac- 
quairited with the different ways in which the sense of the 
Indicrons expresses itself. ‘It 1s not the mere-dry jest, but 
the relish which the person himself has of it, with which 
we sympathise. For in all that tends to pleasure and 
excitement, the ‘capacity for enjoyment is the principal 
thing. One of the niost pleasant and least tiresome per- 
sons of our acquaintance is a humourist, who has three or 
four quaint wittioisms ant proverbial phrases, which he 
always repeats over and over;-but he does this with just 
the same vivacity and freshness as ever,-so that you feel 
the same amusement with les effort than if he had start! 
his hearers with a snecession of original conceits. Anothe 
friend of ours, who never fails to give vent to one or two 
real jeu-d'esprets every time you meet him, from the pain 
with which he is delivered of them, and the uneasiness he 
seems to Suffer all the rest of the time, mikes a much more 
interesting than e¢omfortable companion. If you see 
a person in pain for himself, it naturally puts you in 
pain for lim. The art of pleasing consists in, being ° 
pleased. ‘To be amiable is to be satisfied with one’s- 
self and others. Good-humour is essential to plea- 
santry. It is this circumstance, among others, that ren- 
ders the wit of Rabelai< so much more delightful than 


that of Siwift, who, with all his satire, is “as dry as 
the remainder biscuit after'a voyage.” In society, good- 
temper and animal spirits are nearly every thing. “Phey 


are of much more importaace than sailies of wit or refine- 


ments of understanding. They give a general tone ot 
cheerfulness and satisfaction to the company, The French 
have the advantage over us in external manners. . They 
breathe a lighter air, and have a brisker circulation of the 
blood. ‘They’ receive and communicate their impres- 
sions more freely. The interchange of ideas costs them 
less. Their constitutional gaiety is a kind of natural in- 
toxtcation, which does not require any other stimulus. 
The English are not so well off in this respect ; and F’.’- 
staff’s commendation on sack was evidently inteaded for 
his countrymen,—whose ‘learning is often a meer hoard 
of gold kept by a devil, till wine commences it,.and sets 
it m act and use.”* More undertakings fail for waut 
of spirit than for want of sense. Confidence’ gives a 
fool the advantage over a wise man. In general, a 
strong passion for any object will ensure’ success, for 
the desire of the end will point ont the means. We 
apprehend that people usually complain without reason of 
not succeeding in various pursuits according to their dé- 
serts. Such persons, we will grant, may have rest merit 
in all other respects ; but in that in which they fail, it will 
almost invariably hold true, that they do not deserve to 
succeed. For instance, a person who has spent his life 
in thinking will acquire a habit of reflection ; but he wiil 
neither become a dancer nor a singer, rich nor heau- 
tiful. In like manner, if any one complains of not suc- 
ceeding in affairs of gallantry, we will venture to say, it is 
because he is not gallant, He has mistaken his talent-~ 
that’s all. If any person of exquisiie. sensibility makes 
love awkwardly, it is because he does not feel it as he 
should. One of these disappointed sentimentalists may 
very probably feel it upon reflection, may brood over 
it ull he has ‘worked himself up to a pitch of frenz 

and write his mistress the finest love-letters in the world 
in her absence, but be assured, he does not feel an atom 
of this passion ‘in her’ presence. If in paying her @ 


*« A wood sherris-sack hath a two-fold ration im it; i¢ 
ascends me into the brain, dries me there ail the foolish, dull, 


aud erudy vapours which environ it; makes it hensive, 
quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, and del le shapes, 


which delivered over to the tongte becomes excellant wit,” Roe 
Second Pert of idenry LF. ho ORO eS 
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THE EXAMINER, 


compliment, he frowns with more. than usual severity, 
or in presenting jer with a bunch of flowers,. seems 


‘as if he was going to turn his back upon her, he .can 


onty expect to. be jaughed at for his pains, nor gan he 
pleadan excess of feeling as an excuse for want of com- 
mon sense. .-She may say, “ Jt-is not with me you are in 
Jove, but with the dion (kis chimeras of your own brain. 
You are thinking of Sophia Western, or some other 
heroine, and not of me, Go, and make love to your ro- 
mances.”” : 

Grace has been defined, the outward expression of the 
imward harmony of the soul. ‘Foreigners have more of 
this than the Englisb,——particularly the people of 


‘southern and eastern countries. ‘Their motions appear, 


like the expression of their countenances, to have a more 
immediate communication with their feelings. ‘The fkha- 
bitants of the northern cliinates, compared with these chil- 
grep of the sun, are like hard, inanimate machines, with 
difficulty set in motion. A strolling gipsey will offer to 
tell your fortune with a grece aud an isinuation of ad- 
dress that would be admired in a court.* The Hindoos 
that we see about the streets are another example of this. 
They are a different race gf people from ourselves. They 
wander about in a luxurious dream, ‘(hey are like part 


of agilittering procession,—like rovellers im some gay 


a bb 

carnival. Their life is a dance, a measure; they hardly 
geem {0 tread the eurth, but are borne along in soine more 

eniul element, .aid bask in the radiance of brighter suns. 

Ve may understand this difference of climate by recol- 
lecting the difference of our own sensations at different 
times, in the fine glow of summer, or when we are pinched 
and dried up by a north-east wind. Even the foolish 
Chinese, who go about twirling their fans and their wind- 
mills, show the’same delight in them as the children they 
collect around them. ‘The people of the East make it 
to sit and think and do nothing. - They in- 
dulge in endless reverie; for the incapacity of enjoyment 
does not impose an them the eapenetts af action. here 
is a striking example of this passion for eastle-building in 
the story of the glasgeman in the Arabian Nights. 5S. T. 








* Mr. Wordsworth, who has written a sonnet to the King on 
the good that he has done in the last fifty years, has made an at- 
tack ow a set of gipsies for having done nothing in four und 
twenty hours. ** Lhe stars had gone their rounds, but they had 
not stirred from their place.” And why should they, if they 
were couiostable where they were? We did not expect this 
turn from Mr. Wordsworti), whom we had considered as the 

ince of poetical idlers, and patron of the philosophy of indo- 
ace. who formerly insisted on our spending our time ** ina 
wise passiveness.” Mr. W. will excuse us, if we are not converts 
to his recantation of his original doctrine; for he who changes his 
opinion, loses his authority. We did not look for this Sunday- 
school philosophy from him, What had he himself been doing 
jn these four and twenty hours? Had he been distributing 


_ stamps, or writing a sonnet? We hate the doctrine of utility 


even ina philosopher, and much more in a poei; for the only 
real utility is that which leads to enjoyment, aud the end is in all 
eyses better than the means, A friend of ours from the North of 
England proposed to make Stonehenge of some use by building 
houses with it... Mr. W.’s quarrel with the gipsies is an im- 
woverment on this extravagance; for the gipsics gre the only 
Brine monuments of the first ages of society; they ore an ever- 
lasting source of theught and mection on the advantages and 
sisadvantages of the progress of civilization; they are a better 
answer to the cotton mauufuctories than Mr. W. has civen in the 
* Excursion.” ** They are a grotesque ornament to the civil 
order.” We should be sortry to part with Mr. Wordsworth’s 
poetry, because it amuses and interests uss we should be stil! 
sorrier to purt with the tents of our old friends, the Bohemian 
philosophers, because they amuse and interest us more. If any 
one goes a journey, the principal event in it is bis mecting wit! 
a party of gipsies. The pleavantest trait in the character of ‘sir 
Roger de Coverley is his interview with the gipsey fortunc-teller. 
Thi¢ is cnongh. re really hdve a yer 
ene whe differs froin us on this subject. 
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¥ great contempt for any | their palaces, and their immense reveaues, 
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MARQUIS OF ANGLESEA.—PUGHIC PIcy 
_ [From a Correspondent.] 

As we promised to keep an eagie eye on the conduct of 
the different Boroughs of the Kingdom, ax opvortunities 
occurred for the pu hire enconragement of iH torical [’:, fate 
ine, we cannot suffer the Mayor and Citizens of Litch- 
field to pass without notice. They have presented the 
Marquis of Anglesea with aSword. in honour of his intre- 
pidity at the Battle of Waterloo: this will be ever a noble 
remembrance to his Lordship’s descendants, but as it re- 
gard the public, the effect will be transitory. Why do 
not the Bailiffand Citizens of Litchfield yote a great Pic- 
ture; to be hung in their Common Hall, representing the 
Marqitis t the most tremendous moment of this battle, 
amidst his other glorious comnanions? This would by 
sctting a clorious example to the other Corporations, 3s 
if not strange thatan Art, which the Greeks and the Italiaxs 
thought of sufictent power to awe the mind and soul ty 
the superstitious arloration of their Gods and Saints, is-ne- 
elected by the English Government and Engiish Corpo- 
rations, and thought ineapable of exciting noble feeling:, 
or of commemorating the glorious actions of their couy- 
trymen ?7—As yet the example so honourably set by the 
Corporation of Plymouth, in voting the Freedom of iis 
'Fown to an English Historical Painter, though it e&cited 
the admiration of all, seems not to have roused the einula- 
tion of any. ~ Let every Englishman depend on this, tha: 
till we are great in Art, our greatness will ever be’ incon- 
plete; and that the Corporation or the Individual who 
first sets the example of the public encouragement of Hi.- 
to ical Painting, will not be easily forgotten by posterity. 


NAPOLEON.—LEGITIMATE PRINCES. 
| From a Correspondent, | 

Some of those who have hitherto followed the fortune 
of Bonaparte in adversity as well as prosperity, are not to 
accompany him to St. Helena. ‘This circumstance, ani 
the loss of the soviety of his- wife and child, is supposed ! 
affvet him more deeply than all his disgppojntincats anc 
political misfortunes, It may beso: great as his polit 
cal crimes may be, he has always shewn miich family a. 
tachment, and is known to be as fond a father, as he hi- 
uniformly proved himself to be an affectionate soa. H 
has, too, Very strong and steady predilections for tho- 
with whora he has lived, and fram whom he has receives 
oblizations, He may therefore feel the separation trom 
those he loves a great aggravation of the evils of confise- 
ment and exile. 

But if we extend our compassion to him, we must n° 
on that account too hastily impute inhimanity to those 
who enforce such unnecessary precautions. They cnn 
surely have no design of embittering his calamities ; and 
perhaps they have no suspicion that sach circumstencs 
can add a pang to his sufferings. AH men, however 
exalted their stations, must judge of the feelings of others 
by theirown. It may be a question whether real le rth 
mate Princes are not exempt from that species of disires 
under which the sesluded Emperor is supposed peeuliar'y 
to labour. They would be proof agatust the afflictions 
which break the fortitude of Napoleon. Have we not 
seen them in the plenitude of power make the same sacr'- 
fice voluntarily, discard their oldest friends, separate them- 
selves entirely from their wives, and spend whole months, 
and almost years, wilhout seeking or enjoying the gociety 
oftheir only child? ‘They cannot deem tt harsh to exa 
from others what they from choice impose upon en 
selves; and it would be unjust indeed to impute any - 
human motives, for merely debarring their enemies a 
those enjoyments, which, in full possession of their When's: 
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FIELD SPORTS. 
—_———- : : - ‘ 

\fn. Examryer,—As the season is rapidly approaching 
when we shall ddubtless, as usual, have the sensitiveness 
of our nerves exrgtisitely awakened by reading in the public 
prints of Me. such and such’a one having: destroyed the 
greatest number of pheasants, hares, partridges, &c. in tlie 
cliortest peyiod of time ever before known, I have ven- 
tured to offer for insertion in your columins a few cursory 
remarks upon ihe subject of hunting. 

Hunting, abstracted from the pursuit of beasts of prey 
and obnoxiots animals, which cannot be secured or extir- 
pated but by sith method, in which respect it ix not 
merely a politic but necessary measure, cannot, I think, he 
viewed in any ether light than asa practice replete with 
the most. wantoribarbarity, and calling lou“y for the 
severest animadversion. 

The existence of thé custom in question may indeed be 
attributed to the prejudice of example, having heen handed 
down from among the rade snorts of the anefents, or, to 
speak more locally, from ovr own ancestors: .yet such is 
the lamentable truth. that, in this refined age of the world, 
men, ornaments to civilized society, orcteared for their un- 
bounded philanthropy and humane distositions, and even 
in many -instances the softer sex, whom nature has in 
ecnera) wilted With the most tender sensibilities, are to be 
found among the foremost to stil pursue and in effect to 
perpetuate a orectice, which [ conceive cannot, on due re- 
flection, but be stigmatised as derogatory to the exalted 
nature of man, oroving his non-possession (as far at least 
as regards the brute cretion) of that heavenly quality of 
the heart, merey, énd impeaching even his common sense 
of moral justice, 

Instance the vhace of the fox :—if the extirpation of this 
animal is requisite, on account of the depredation it makes 
among our poultry, why is not the rive or fowling- iege 
resorted to, as is the latter more often than otherwise in 
the destruction of the hare f 


to pleces by dogs, 
the Hit ah r chi 

ic difficulty of approaching 
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aninal and its species renders the use of the above weapons 
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mugatory. Admitting-this to be the ease, are there pot | 


rr abs of ensnaring them! ds not the arrument itself a 
proof, from ddelaring them as being so shy of man and 
Us haunts, that they are neither so obnoxious or formi- 
| Ifso, is not the avidity with which 
their destruction is sought the more wanton? 

Again, thé stag:—I blush when I reflect on that de- 
co state of humanity exempliiied in those who can 
roast of the joys they derive from the pursuit of this 
elately, beautiful, and intoffensive quadruped, whose flight 
is fo them such a source of enjoyment; whose increased 
alarm and speed, oceasionéd by the, close approximation 
of ihe hounds, instead of éxtracting the Inseious tear of 
"'y from their eyes, or causing a feeble emotion of sym- 
pailiy to arise in their breasts, on the contrary fills their 
Vearts with renewed and savage delight; who can behold, 
Wihout compunétion, this unsinning victim of huinan 
‘harbarity—its limbs énfeebled with the perternatural cele- 
nity with whieh they have been cruelly irged to move— 
how no longer able to nnhold its convulsed body, respira- 
tion wring scanecty practi¢able;—who is there, T ask, but 
must blush for the characters, the feelings of those who 
nororiously view this (té mie soul appaliine) scene with a 
delirinm of ferocious joy? 


datile as representa ? 


10 (tiestion deprave its votaries tastes aod hearts, that the | 


very yelping of the dogs is construed by them into the most 
Peodions sounds, and. the being in first to witness the 
re Piring tortures of the devoted animal, considered as the 
highest pitch ef honour The day Lirn-t is rot far off, 
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, {t would then be devrived of | in a:part of the cake she had made, when taken from the 
existence with only a momentary sensation of pain, ¢om- | stomach of the polsoned boy. 
pared with the dreadful agony concontitant’ on being torn wotnd, and the accused was proved to havé.procured and 
It may be ured in vindication, that! 
enficiently near this crafty | the casé of Eliza Fenning, no such proof existed: she 


| would have been no more a presumption against her, than 
Indeed, so far ddes the subject | against any one of the witnesses against her, who had also 


—————_—.— — + -—-— 


when, by the interference of the Legislature, (whieh has, 
it must be admitted, enacted laws for the punishment of 
cruelty to_dumb animals among the lower class of the 
people)—I shall hail the abolition of this practice of 
cruelty and. mischief—of cruelty for the reasoads above 
stated; and in regard to the fatter assertion, thef¢é is 
scarcely a farmer whom I have cdnversed with upon. the 
subject but has depreéated it on the strongest terms, from 
the mischief and injury done to his groundsI_ remain; 
Sir, yours, &¢. W. D. 

Stafford=place, Pimlico, 9th August, 1813. 

eaten enceeenerretpillenstiontaeneas 
CASE OF ELIZA FENNING. 
—~ ae 

Ma. Examrver—“ A Friend to All” staitd in your 
the case In question was no more or less than one 
unniimbered many resting tpon ciretimstantial evi- 
and was tn no way deserving of preference or mi- 
lication for any special reason that then.or has since ap- 
neared.” Certainly circumstantial evidence is adinissible, 
but only of necessity; and it does not foilow thet any 
circumstantial evidence shall be deemed si{ficient to take 

i ' ey ‘ 

away a life. The probability of the presumptions and 
thé impartial character of the Witnésses are to decide 
the Verdict. “ Art prestmoetive evipencr of felony 
should be almitted cautious.y, for the law holds that wis 
better that TEN GUILTY pRRsons escape than that onr 2ne 
nocent person shall suffer.” (Blackstone, B. iv. c. 27, 
p. 22.\—Evizabeth Weollerton was executed upon circum. - 
stantial evidence; but Mr. Long, the yy »thecary, proved 
that she had purchased ersénic from him. This providing 
herself with the instrument of death, and. arming herself 
for the mortal issue, with which she stood charmed, con- 
stituted the stroneest presiimption against her. It formed 
the principal link, by which all the other circumstances 
were connected, and by which the guilt was broucht home 
to hér. She had bought arsenic, and arsenic was found 
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‘The tweapon fitted the 
wielded the weapon. and struck the deceased: but in 


had not procured the weapon, and she, herself, was the 
most sévercly assaulted and wounded, — It was proved by 
his own oath, that the arsenic had been bought and brought 
into thé house by one of the principal witnesses against: 
her, and had been placed in an unlocked drawer, not pre- 
pared or fit for the destruétion of mice, where it lay open 
to all the other witnesses, who were members of his fn 
mily, and corroborated his evidence against her. If the: % 
Chemist in Holborn, of whom that arsenic had been: 
bought, had been examined upon the trial, he could have 
sworn to some mostimportant circumstances, but certainly 
not circumstances arainst Eliza Fenning. 

There wae not a uttle of proof that Eliza Fenning had 
ever meddled with the arsenic, or had had arsenic in har 
poszession, Her having even been at.the drawer rested 
upon the oath of Gadsden, who had himself had access 
to the poison, and was an apprentice of the witness against 
her whe had purchased the arsenic. His oath was con-. 
tradicted by Eliza’s denial; and it is to be remembered 
that she did not deny having made the duinplings, ale 
though there was only her Mistress’s oath to that point 
and Kiiza was celm @#d consistent throughout. Even i 
she had admitied her having been at the drawer, that. 


= ' 


been at it. Gansprx proved, his own oath, that he 
had been at the drawer, and with a better opportunity of. 
coing as he pleased. ‘This young man, who was bou 

in an indenture ee an anprentice to the person who bought 
the poison and stvore the information against Bliza Fens 
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ning, swore that he missed the arsenic about a fo taight 
before the 2ist.of March, and that he mentioned it in 
the office ; but he prudently forbpre to let the Jury. know 
to whom he mentioned it. 
Mistress made any alarm or inquiry after the missing arse- 
nic, during the whole fortnight it: was missed ! T3 there 
no presumptive evidence in this extrgordinary silence, 


coupled with the heinous culpability of. having  laft the 


dixon open to all the family? If twenty or thirty pounds 
in bank notes had been left loose and missing; certainly 
this apprentice or his Master and Mistress would have 
nade a prompt inquiry and alarm-to diseover the thief. 
t is difficult to réconcile these two opposite extremes, 
their haying no stispicion of Eliza Fenning for the fort- 
night durmg which the arsenic -was inissing ;_ with their 
gtiddenly fastening the whole suspicion upon her in pre- 
ference to every one else (who. bad access to the poison) 
jifimediately after she herself and the family were poisoned. 
Surely there was a more immediate ground for presump- 
tion against Sarch Peer, wi:o had access to the ingre- 
dients and the poison. and who had so opportunely gone 
oht, without tasling the poisoned dumplings, than against 
Dliza Fenning, who had eaten a poisoned dumpling and 
a‘half, and whose life was in as much danger, if. not. in 
more, than any other person in the family. _ According to 
the ordinary rule of evidence in such cases, he or she who 
partakes most larvely of the poisoned food is considered 
the poisoned person; and those who have avoipep to 
artake of it, or taken care to eat the /east share, are sus- 
ected of being t)® porsoners. This rule of evidence has 
uo douht had its full share of influence upon the public 
wind; but it is not meant bere at all to impute criminalit 
t6 Gadsden, Sarah Peer, or any other person, although 
these circumstances are pointed out to shew that-there 
existed mutch less ground for suspecting Eliza Fenning 
than for suspecting some of those who swore inost direct- 
ly to the points which took away her life. T trust that 

d will, in his own time, punish the guilty. ‘The Fore- 
man of the Jury, in returning the verdict, after, at the most, 
ten mintrtes consultation, addressed the Recorder thus :-— 
‘* My Lord, weshould have returned the verdiet SOONER, 
rad it not been that one OF OUR BROTHER JURY- 

1EN IS DEAP, and we have been obliged to EX- 
LAIN TO HIM.”—We have here the evidence of the 
rson who acted as Foreman, upon oath, that one of his 
rother Jurymen, who brought in the verdict of guilty, was 
DEAF. ‘Phe character and just intentions of the Jury, 
in this case, are above imputation and impeachment; but 
I believe it will be found, that, by the law of God and 
the law of England, until twelve “ good men and true,” 
legally competent and qualified, are’sworn in, there is no 
legal Jury appointed, and there can be ho legal trial, ver- 
dict, sentence, or execution hud: that-a deaf man, being 
physically incompetent and legally disqualitied from acting 
as a Juror, cannot, by his presence with eleven other men, 
constitute a lawful Jury: that, on the conirary, the legal 
incompetence of one renders the eleven incompetent; that 
cannot, without a violation of his onth, in the very first 
instance, undertake to perform the duty of a Juror: and 
that whether eleven men, by their report or opinion, in a 
; x, or ona heath, produce a sentence and execution, 
they are guilty of a crime for which, in every other case, 
the law awards the punishment of death. 

I shall reason this point upon a broad ground of autho- 
rity and public justice, without reference to any particular 
ease ; and with all due respect for the impartial and up- 
right intentions of the Jury on the trial of Eliza Fenning, 
who, no doubt, discharged their duty in the usual way, ac- 
cording to the best of their fallible judgment and con- 
science, from the evidence before them. Notwithatapding 
the sworn declaration of the Foreman, I shall presume, for 
the present, as the basis of iny reasoning in duty to the 
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Court, that there was not 3 dénf man unon the Jury. whe 
returned a verdict of guilty against that unfortunate ae 

. A Faikxd or rhe Poor anv a Lover or Justice 
Aug. 21, 1815. . 


TO. THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

Sir.—I shall feel much obliged if you ‘will insert ihe 
following Queries in your Paper, for the consideratién of 
your legal readers, antl if any of them will condesénd to 
furnish answers to them, he will confer a favoiir on the 
British Publie :— i 

Ry what — does the Recorder of the City of 
London try Capital Indictments beloiging to 'the County 
of Middlesex ? ; 

. If his authority to try Capital Todictments belonging to 
the County*of Middlesex arises from the Statute Law, by 
what Statute ? 

[f his authority to try Capital Pndictments belonging to 
the County of Middlesex arises from the Charters of the 
City of London, by-what Charter ? 

Is there a Special Commission of Oyer and Terminer 
issucd for every Session which is held in the Old Bailey? 

Does the Commission of Oyer and Terminer for the 
County of Middlesex contain any other Names than those 
of the Twelve Judges who are to ‘attend, and if it does, 
Who are the persons generally so-named? 

Can any of the persons so named, not being Judges of 
one of the Courts of Record at Westminster, and not be- 
ing a Serjeant at Law, try Capital Offences, without one 
of the ''welve Judges or a Serjeant at Law being present? 

My reason for putting the above questions arises from 
the circumstance of a jate Trial of a Capital Indictment 
having taken place at the Old Batley without any of the 
‘Twelve Judges or a Serjeant at Law being ere 

ours di 
J N. B.—I believe most of the following Statutes allude 
in some way to this subjects". 

3d of Edward I. cap. 54.—18th of. Edward L ‘cap. 29 & 30.— 
27th of Edward I. cap. 3 & 4.—28th of Edward 1. cap. 1.—]2th 
of Edward IL. cap. 3.—2d of Edward Uf. eap. 2 & 16.—4th of 
Edward ILL. cap. 2 &.10.—14th of Edward UL. cap. 16.—25th of 
Edward IH. cap. 39.—8th of Richard IL. cap. 2,—2Oth of Richard 
Il. cap. 3.— of Henry VIII. cap. 24.—2d of Philip and Mary, 
cap. 18.—1tat of George I. cap. 45.—I#th ef George Il. cap. 27.— 
and 21st of Geerge UL. cap. I ate : 


THE BEGGING SYSTEM. 


= 
EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT UPON THE STATE OF MEN- 
DieiryY IN THE METROPOLIS. . 
Josern Burrenwonta, Esq...a Member of the Committee, ere 
mined.—Can you give any information relative to the state of the 
poor in the metropolis ?—-I have for several years past taken an 
active part on the Committee of the Strangers’ Friend Society, 
which has led me to be acquainted with the general state of the 
poor throughout the metropolis, In the course of my observa- 
tions I have noticed the gondition of many beggars, their cases 
have been inquired into, and in the general way they have beeo 
found to be impostors, and I am persuaded they are the most ow 
fligate and idle description of character; [ain convinced tha 
very few, if any, honest, industrious, and sober people, _ 
have recourse to begging. In the neighbourhood where [ live, 
there is a great resort for beggars; aud I have made some Ip- 
quiries into theit condition. ‘There are two public-howses 1a 
Church-lane, St. Giles’s, whose chief support de yeuds upon 
beggars; one called the Beggars’ Opera, which ts the Rose ~ 
Crown public-house, and the other the Robin Hvod. The ‘ ” 
ber that frequent those houses at various times, are compute’ 
be from two. to 300.—I have been credibly informed, they am 
divided into companies, and each company 1s subdivided \ a 
what are called walks, aud each company has its pereers 
walk; if this walk be considered beneficial, the whole i 7 
take it by turns, each person keeping U from half -_ ofa 
three or four hours; their receipts, at a moderate caicoie” 
cannot be less than from three te five shillings a day each 
cary more. ‘They cannot be sv to. 


night than half-a-crown, aud they generally pay sinp 
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their bed. ‘They are to be found in those houses throughout the 
day, but in great numbers from eight to nine o’clock in the mort* 
nd late in the evening... It is. theif custom’ to sally out 
carly in the mornings; and those who have any money left of the 
preceding days’ searnings, treat the rest with spirits hefore th 

iewin the operations of the day. I have been infurmed, that they 
jave a kind of committee to organize the walks to be frequented 
Ly each person, end they generally appropriate the best walks to 
the senior beggars, in rotation, ‘Phere isan Irishman who pre- 
«nds to be a sailor, and frequently cuts his legs to excite com- 
passions he begs shogs, and then sells them; he is a most auda- 
cious fellow, and has several times been imprisoned. Another 
aan, half naked, and. who generally appears in that condition, 
has, Lam credibly informed, a considerable sum of money ig the 
funds; he is a young man with a long beard, he frequently has 
fiowers in his hand, and limps ; he will not act with the gang, 
Lut preserves -hix own independence, “and is one, of the createst 


ing, @ 


boxers in St, Gilew’s. 1 understand) that after the business of 


the day is over, they frequent those houses, and, partake of the 
best food they can. obtain, and they spend their evenings ina 
very riotous manner; the food that is given them by benevolent 
persons they do not eat, but either throw it away or give it to 
the dogs. Women have been frequently known to assume an 
appearance of pregnancy, in order to obtain child-bed linen, 
which in many cases they have done eight or ten times over. I 
know a sober hackney-cuachman, upon whose veracity] can 
depend, who has frequently conveyed beggars to their lodgings ; 
aud formerly when he plied in St. Giles’s, has been ca!led to the 
honses 1 before mentioned, te take them from thence, being so 
intoxicated they could not wa'k home. _ A fact lately came under 
iny own observation, of a person in Charles-street, Drury-lane, 
who, with his wife, obtained their living by begging; she lately 
lay-in; a benevolent neighbour perceiving she had no bed or 
bedstead, furnished her with one of each; but he soon found 
they were not uxed.) The bedstead was ent up and made into a 
rabbit hutch s and the reason assigned by the beggar was this, 
thet benevolent persons would occasionally visit them, and find- 
ing they had neither bed nor bedstead would be more disposed 
to give them money, and he wished to appear as megn as pos- 
sible. The visitors of the Strangers’ Friend Society, on the 
castera pert of the town, report, that they never knew any 
worthy characters found in the streets begzing. I have known 
several instances of persons obtaining considerable sums, daily, 
by beggings—about two months ago some children, in Russell- 
square, attracted my attention; I inquired particularly into their 
history, and I found the mother supported by a daughter, a girl 
about twelve years of age, Whia also appeared very dirty and 
offensive; I desired the g.rl to bring her mother to my house, 
when I inquired more particularly into the case, and f found the 
child earned, upon gn average, about eighteen-pence aday. I 
inquired of the: er whether the chikd had any instruction ; 
she said she had not, and she gave as the reason that she had no 
suitable clothes to go to school ing the mother was furnished 
with money to procure suitable clothing, and the child was sent 
to the Sun ny school, in Drary-lane, which she frequented two 
or three Sundays; but, like many ether ‘similar cases; she then 
absented herself. ' A boy, aged about fifteen years, was placed 
by his mother, by the wall neat Whitechapel workhouse, On 
application to his mother, entreatiug her to let him be taken into 
the workhouse, she would not consent unless they would allow 
er 36s. or 34s, a week, as, she stated, that upon an ayerage was 
but a part of his cains.. I conceive itis gengral to be 4 inisappli- 
“alton of charity to give to street beggars; that no plan of re= 
a the poor is so effectual ax that of visiting them at their 
wn habitations, and eveh then igquiry must be made of their 
wwighbours to know their real characters, as persons in the habit 
o( bezging are adepts in the arg 6f imposition. 1 would beg to 
ate to the Committee, that from much. oservation I am satis- 
ied that Sunday schools, if properly conducted, are of essential 
on heraned to the lower classes of society. I-have had occasion 
he inspect sfVéral Sutiday schools for some years past, and I 
an farticularty ine the children, who at first come to the 
oma r dirty and ragged, in the course of a few months have be- 
be * cat and-neat.in their persons; and their behaviour, from 
tech wa ‘observation, and the report of a great number of 
va tend has rapidly improved: I allude to those schools where 
said i "by are gratuitous, as[ find that no ns who are 
~ nee 'e work half so well as those who de it from motives of 
D pare ae large school which I frequently visit in 
Seoul foe which hes upwards of ‘six hund children, lias 
ment amen), Metances of great mental and moral’ improve- 

Smongst the lower classes of society. At this time there are 
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no lesa than twenty chimney-sweep boys in that school, who, in, 
consequence of com ng there, have their persous well cleaned 
every week, and theit apparel kept in decent orders I have the 
names oftheir masters. -Some of the employers of those chimney- 
sweep boys are so well -ati<fied with the school, that they with 
take no child but what shall regularly attend it, as they find it 
greatly improves their morals and behaviour. Iv another school 
in Hinde-street, Mary-le-bone, there are eleven chimney-sweep 
hoy<. Some time ago, when I happened to be the visitor for the 
day, a woman attended to return thanks fer the education her 
daughter had received in Drury-lane school, Linquired whether 
her child had received any particular benefit by the instructiou 
in school ; she said she had indeed received much good. And I 
believe the woman's words were, she would ever have reason to 
bless God that her chiid had come té that schoo!-—that before her 
girl attended there, her husband was a »rofligate, disorderly 
man, spent most of his time and money at the public-house; and 
she and her daughter were reduced to the most abject poverty, 
and almost starved. ‘That one Sunday afternoon the father had 
been swearing very much, apd was somewhat in liquor; the 
girl reproved the father, and told him, from what she had heard 
at school, she was sure it .was very wicked to say sueh words. 
The father made no particular reply, bat on the Monday morn- 
ing lis wife was surprised to see him go out and procure food fcr 
breakfast ; awl from that time he became a hoe industrious 
man, Some wecks afterwards she ventured to ask Lim the cau-e 
of the change of his character; his reply was, that the words of 
Mary made a strong impression upon his mind, and he was d- 
termined to lead a new course of life. This was twelve months 
prior to the child being taken out of the school, and his che- 
racter had become thoroughly confirmed and established; he is 
now a virtuous man, and an excellent lhusband. She added, 
that they now had their lodgings wel! furnished, and that the 
lived very comfortably; and her dress and appearance fully cor.- 
firmed her testimony. [ have made particular inquiry of a great 
number of teachers who act gratuitously in Sanday Schools, and 
they are uniformly ef opinion, that Sunday School ins{ractien 
has qa great tendency to prevent men‘ivity in, the lower classes of 
soviety, One fact | beg to mention of Hetry Haipy, who, when 
admitted a scholar at Drury-lane school, was a coupnon. street 
beggar; he continued to attend very regularly for about eight 
years, durimg which time he discontinued his fartodé degradin 
habite. On leaving the school he wae rewarded, according to 
the eustom, with a bible, and obtaiged a situation at a tobacto- 
nist’s, to serve behind the counter. His brother was also a 
scholar, afterwards became a gratuitous teacher ip the same school, 
obtained a situation, and up to the periott of his vitting Londen, 
bore an’ excellent character. The visitors of the Strangers’ 
Friend Society well knew a negro beggar, who above. two 
years since used to stand by Messrs. Elliott apd Robinson’s tea- 
warehouse, near Fipsbury-squere, wo lias retired to the, West 
Indies, with a fortune, it was supposed, of about 1 l. oStained 
by thix mode of life. ss 
Additional Eyidence—1 wish to add to the evidence fT gave 
esterday, that: from much observation, I am convinced that. 
seman, Pe a direct tendency to degrade the mind, and that 
when poor people once find they cap easily get money by beg-: 
ging, they #ery seldom afterwards have recourse tobabits of in- 
dustry; and I believe, from the gyeat number of petitions which 
I have had oecaxion to examine, mapy persons are made beggers, 
from the injudicions k ndnexs of real benevolence: and I am, also. 
of opinion, thé generality of petitions that ate carried about, are 
either impositions, or although b-gun from motives of charity, 
they are frequently carried on for the purpose of idleness and 
proflizacy. I conceive (and this observation Is founded on long 
experieacy) the best method of affording relief in cases of rei} 
distress, is for benevolent persons to make private collectio: & 
themselves, and to be-tow the prodace upon worthy objects, bit 
not to give them petitions to carry about, as it only teaches them 
the art of begging, which they seldom forget when once acquired ; 
I have often had petitions of three and fone yours old, with real 
signatures, aud those petitions three or fourttiines over. I wonld 
also add, that there are many persons who, live by writing 
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letters and petitions; aman in Rosc-street, Long-scre, gets his 
living entirely by that employment; be is, nevertheless, #0 i Y 

that he frequently will not write levers ; applied for, a 
the money brougltt to be paid to lim ot the tmie, * There is ale 


another person in the Broadway, ° Vestminsier, who gets hs 
livelihood inthe some manner. f happened lost night to see «& 
girl in the street, of the name'of Cafe, a ed twelve, whione ow 
I mentioned yesterday. She informed me she had been 1x Vea 
engaged in begging: for het mother; that on some days she get¢ 
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three and four shillings, and often gets, to nse her own expres- 
sion, @ silver sixpence or # shiffing, besides copper $ thut on 
Christmas-day laxt she earned four shillings and sixpences that 
she usually Sets about eizlteen-pence a day, the very common 
diysa shittina’s that all the money she carn= is spent at night; 
and notwithstanding what yas lately given to her mother, she 
hes no clothes to attend the Sunday school. ‘The mother pre- 
tends to make soldier's clothes. Pealled upon the mother 5 she 
was so offensive from drinking’ spirits, 1 could scarcely stuud 
fear her. 





POLICE. 
emg 
v3 GUILDMALL. 
THE GHOST OF ST. ANDREW'S. 
James Carness, @ youth wbout ¥6 years of age, was.on Friday 
brought before the Magi-«trate upon the following charge :—Lee, 
the Officer, stated, thet for a considerable time past the avigh- 
Bourhood of “t. Andrew's Holborn, wes kept in a constant 
State of inquietude and alarm, by the nightly assembly of 
umber of the lower ordets, who fancied they had seen, or 
Were to see, “a Ghosts” and so far had their credulity been 
fmpored upon, that many of them were ready to make aflilavit 
of the ap nee of this @rial form. The crowd and dis 
turbance, however, had increased to sucha degree, and the 
fingered gentry had become so numerous and suecessfal, 
t it Tequired the utmost vigilance of the Police to prevent 
these disgraceful proceedings. On ‘Thursday night, as asual, the 
beeame year!y impassable, and at about wine o'clock shomts 
of terror end alurm suddenty berst forth on every hand, and 
the ery of “the Ghost” heeamé general! Hundreds now fled, 
while others, braving the supernatural horrors of the supposed 
irit, kept their ground. The imaginary Ghost, who had bero 
Kisovet skipping from one tombstove to another, now ai!- 
vanced to the gote, and having axcended the railing, gave first a 
hysterie lauch, aud then three sepulchral groans. The Officers, 
however, were not to be imposed upon, and the pretended 
shadow was summor.d into the street. ‘To this little attention 
was paid, but sufficient assistance being obtained, he was drag- 
ged and secured, when at length the «pel! was broken, and 
néthing received a local habitation and a name.” The 
was dressed in a white jacket and trowsers, and wore 
on his heed a white cotton cap. Upon being called upon by the 
strate for lis defeuce, he stated that a few evenings since 
induced, at the request of a gentleman, to enter the 
and ae the truth of the stagy respecting the 
‘or this Seing liberally pail, he accepted the proposal, 
ined that the object of all the curiosity and terror 
which Jed, was nothing more than a tomb-stove, upon 
which the moon had shone for several nights! He was himself 
then induced to “ keep up the joke,” more, however, with @ 


view to dndeceive, than to impose upon the credulous maltitude. 
The father of the youth, 2 ost aggpeetabl man, appeared on 
















the behalf of his son, vardntee his future con- 
duct. With this » after a dettable warning, the Magis- 
trate discharged hun. "ad 





ACCIDENTS, OFFENCES, &c. 
i 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

The paragraph in your Paper of Sunday last, entitled a 
Shocking Outgage, and describing an examination which t ok 
place at the Public Office, Bow-strect, relative to the ill treat- 
ment of Harriet Stratford (my late servant) hy me,—in justice 
to myself I take thix opportunity of informing you, that the 

part of such paragraph in your said Paper of Sunday 
2 apa ot av in others of the same day, Ido solemnly declare, 
in groasly fulee aud uptrue (as can be proved by the Magistrate 
who héard the complaint); aad [have vo doubt of proving, at 
Hie proper time aud place, that a most scandalous and wicked 
conspiracy cxist against me, bat which in the end will prove 
abortive, I trust you will see the necessity of contradicting the 
statement in your Paper of Sunday last, and not make it the 
medium of being the total ruin of a persecuted individual. If I 
am refused this ect of justice, I must be oblived (as indeel Tam 
advixed immediately to do) to seck legal address from the laws 
of my country. lam, Sir, yours, &c. F. Harvey. 

No. 13, Tavistock-row, Cavent-Garden, Aug. 25, 1815. 

(The sort of Threat contained in the concluding Sentence, had 
almost induced us to reject the above Letter; but as we copied 
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the atticle. complained of from the Times, and 
ourselves of the basiness, we give Mr. Harvey 
Examiner.) 
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= 4 eS eek: aboat hal&past seven a’elock, as MM, 
¢de, 0 rd-sireet, was retiiroing hone’ front 9 « ist to 
friend near Acton, just as she got inte the Lon ton-rnad as 
Kensington Gardens wall, slie was Arcowed hy a man aa 
shabbily dressed, with a long beard, or lerce mustachins i leh 
she concluded was tor the parpose of disguise. After cnet te 
trouctory observations, he told’ her he wavin very great ll 
and solictted reliefs woon whieh, under the iMpression of fone 
no pervon appearing in sight, she pave him fourpeuce.—This did 
not satinfy him, and he Whportened tir moré, She assured him 
she had no mort, but be eontioned wulkiag with her, mokin« 
inquiries as to wh sie kai, ee hahanel’s Mom what he wae 
where they lived, fer Yo" hy he She bye. bys 
hind a Taree tree go om ry , thes 1 Lley a t4 Per oO 
must stop there ane Gt Sate PW’ wes ise hee drew 4 
large case knife upen her, and «wote if she male te east pe). 
or disturbance, hy wou'd murder ber with the Knife. She the; 
gave hima 3x. Bank of England token. He then abused her. cy! - 
her a liar and other opprobridas naines, svying, he had no douly 
but that she hed more money when se cave him the 4d. He then 
= to beat her with @ laree’ <tiek, and otherwise il!-treat 
er, although she is far advanced iw bee ry» Me then 
ordered her to contiutie fo waik on to Bo on that side of the 
read under the garden-wail, which is very littie frequented, first 
having searched her to aacertuin Tf xhe had got any more money 
Sometimeshe Walked with Hofyand atotherson the other side | 


. the vond, frequently threatetiitiy, if she made any alarm or dis- 


They passed two tornpihkes and several pedple, but beiag under 
a strony impression of fear, she was afraid to tell them.—He mon 
off down Park-leue. 

On Tharsday evening, a young lady took a boat at Battersea 
bridge, to teke her to We-twinttier bridge, but when she cane 
opposite Ranelayh-gardeus, of a sudden she leaped inte the we- 
ter: the waterman atten;ted to catch hold of her, but she in 
staritly sunk; several other boats whieh happ to be near 
the spot, seeing the cirenm=<tance, haxténed to his assistance and 
suceceded in reseting her from a watery graves On being taken 
on shove, she reftsed to teil her uane, bit said she was the 
daughter of a respe(tab’é wan at Cainberwell, and that shetem- 
out we she ner of destroying tierself, bit nbw” 
pated, wished to be seat Wédie : theu-a conch was 

wt before she weut into ity it was deemed proper to search ber, 
for fear she meditated avy other mode’ of sel destruction, but 
there wus not any thing found upen fier Hut $86, in silver: she 
then directed the coachman to drive to Camberwell, and that sh- 
wonld point out the house to hin, end she departed, returning 
many thanks to the preservers of her life. 

A melancholy event eceurrel lately at the parish church of &. 
Roch, in Paris. A wretehed individual terimmated bix existence 
nearly in front of the’ altar, by blowing ont hiv brains witls 
pistol. His body wes immediately eouveyed into the vestry. In 
the chair whieh he hed eceapied Wes found a paper, wherein le 
declared, that the fata) act whith We.ws about to perpetrate, 
net oceasioned by poverty. Tle tras left fottr children to lament 

ts lows, . 
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turbance, he would mikes cur her threat with his knife.— 
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BIRTH. | 
On the 22d inst. Mrs. Philip Wood, of Mighbury-grove, of 4 
still-born child. 
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MARRIAGES. f 

On the 19th inst. at St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Rebert Grifith, Eq, 
of Dowgate Lill, to Miss Rs Rowe, niece to Mrs. Gireenleate, > 
Vauxhall. | , 

Ou the 22d inst. at Aberhavesp, Montgomeryshire, wayce 
Combe, Esq. of Lincaln's-Inn, Barrister at Law, third oe the 
Harvey Christian Come, Esq. M.P. to Caroline, daughter of the 
Rev. i.von Jones, of Aberhavesp. 


DEATHS. a. 
‘ On the 17th inst. at his house at Newin a Ann, the wie 
Tr. Edward M*swiney, in the Sl-t yearofherage. 
Ou Saturday week, Mr. A hai fruiterer, in the City-roats 
he dropped down in his shop ina fit, and instantly —~ 
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